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For Best Work 


In the Schoolroom, the successful teacher desires the best 
appliances and aids that text-books can supply in awakening 


and sustaining the interest of pupil, — such books as 
Maury’s Geographies, 


Davis’s Reading Books, 
Holmes’ New Readers, 


Lippincott’s Readers, 
Venable’s Algebra and Geometry, 


Sanford’s Algebra, 
Venable’s New Arithmetics, 


Sanford’s Arithmetics, 
Clarendon Dictionary, 


Gildersleeve’s Latin, 
Knoflach’s German, 
Etc., Etc. 


For information concerning these and other popular text- 


books, teachers are cordially invited to address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
fe 43--47 East Tenth St. New York. 


NEW ENCLAND DEPARTMENT, 


Andrews Co. 


Publishers, Importers, Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


% 
MAPS, CLOBES, CHARTS, Than, 
BLACKBOARDS and 
BLACKBOARD Coops 
of all kinds, 


Indian Head Slate Blackb’ds, 
(every slab guaranteed). 


Andrews Dustless Erasers, 
Alpha Dustiless Crayons, 
(send for sample). 
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ANDREWS MFG. CO., 76 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


352 Washington St., Boston. 
JUST OUT. 


STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 


By LUCRETIA P. HALE. 

This book (Z¢hics for Children) is designed to be used within the third, fourth, and fifth 
grades, according to the age of the pupils and their previous training. It contains 222 
pages. The stories relate to the “ three kingdoms,”’ and they are told in a way both enter- 
taining and instructive. Lessons in morais and manners are often dull enough and dry 
enough ; they will usually be read only in limited amount and under compulsion. 

Miss Hale has told her stories in her happiest manner ; the animals, vegetables, and 
minerals are made to teach lessons in morals and manners in an ingenious and attractive 
way; powers of observation are excited and perception is quickened. Not the least of the 
advantages of the book will be found in its Natural History lessons, given in a charming 
way and devoid of technicality. 

You will want this book. It should be in every home. 

Single Copy mailed on receipt of 40 cents. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Des Kindes Erstes Buch, 


Nach “Le Livre des Enfants’’ von Wilhelm Rippe. 
i2mo, Boards, 40 Ellustrations, 40 cents. 
Among our German school books there 1s none of this kind We have many grammars. also many read- 


ers, but a grammar for children is a contradicto in adjecto, and the German readers for English speaking 
children are too high, too abstract 


WORKS BY PAUL BERCY. 
(ae These books are simple, easy and progressive works for study of French in the Natural Method. 


Le Francais Pratique (new). 12.no, cloth, 196 pages $100 
Livre des Enfants. 12mo, cloth, 100 pages. 

Le second .iwre des Enfants. 12mo, cloth, 141 pages. . ‘ 
La Langue Francaise (First Part). 12mo, cloth. 292 pages. 1,25 
La Langue Francaise (Second Part), 12mo, cloth, 280 pages. ° ° ‘ 1.25 


SANS FAMILEIL.E. By Hector MALOT. Abridged for schoo] use. No. 17 Romans Choisis. 12mo, 
paper, 60 cents; cloth, $1.25. 
Complete Catalogue on application. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS NW. cor. New York, 


For \ BRADBURY’S ACADEMIC 
High Schools | 


of Foreign Books, 
GEOMETRY. Part I. (Plane). Z2amination copy for 50 cts. 


BRADBURY & EMERY’S ACADEMIU ALGEBRA. Lamination copy mailed for cts. 


These are fresh, new books, prepared with great care by authors well known and whose positions in the important schools with 


da | which they are connected have given them excellent opportunity of knowing the present requirements in the study. They have 
an | been received with unusual favor, and are very highly commended by prominent educators. Correspondence requested. 


Academies. 


Published by THOMPSON, BROWN, & COMPANY, Boston. 
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ror 
Smooth, Tough, 


and durable points ? Those who 


the best. If you are not familiar with them, 
cents for samples worth double the money. 


S. 


You are obliged to use lead pencils, why not use the best,—those having smooth, tough, 
have made a practice of using Dixon's “ AMERICAN 


Grapuite” Pernciis declare that they are by all odds the most economical pencils as well as 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, NW. J. 


Durable Points 


mention “Journal of Education” and send 16 
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The New World Typewriter. 


Price only 815.00. 


It you are interested in education you need a 
Typewriting machine. Can you afford to pay $100 ? 
If not get the ‘* World.” It does as perfect work 
as avy machine ever made. It is just what you 
want. Itis suitable for all business purposes, and 
for the library. 

It is so simple it requires no instruction, and sel- 
dom gets out of repair, Children can use it. No 
other low-priced Typewriter cau compare with it 
favorably. 

Send for catalogue and sample of work. 


THE TYPEWRITER IMPROVEMENT CO., 


164 P, O. Square, Boston, Mass. 
eow 164 La Salle St,, Chicago, Ill. 


Oil, Lime or Electric Light; 
Single, Double or Triple. 
Scientilie Attachments. Art 


N F and Educational Views. 
J 


B. COLT CO., 
16 Beekman St... N.Y. 189 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturers, Photographers and Slide Colorers. 
Catalogues free. 


? HAVE YOU SEEN ? 


THE 


HAMMOND 
MANIFOLDING 
ATTACHMENT? 


Manifolding is Made Easy. 


No argument 

now left 

for competitors 
to attack the 
Hammond. !!! 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTION. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 


447 and 449 East 52d St., 
[2] NEW YORE. 


Barne } Foot Power 
Machinery, 
Lathes for wood and 
metal work, Scroll 
Saws. Circular Saws 
etc., specially adapted 
for use in J/ndusirial 
Training 
Schools. (QF Special 
prices to Educational Institutions. a 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail, 
W. F, & JOHN BARNES CO,, 
949 STReer. ROCKFORD, ILL. 


and best Slate 
Cover made, 
| When the slate 
is broken the 
‘cover can be 
transferred to 
a Dew siate. 
Sample mailed 
for10c. Send 
for catalogue 
and discounts. 
J. Ll. HAMMETT, 
352 Washington St., Boston, 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’S EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
(See advt. in another column.) They may be seen 
and tested at Room No. 5, or will be sent by express 
on application to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


$5 to $15 
LIGHTNING PLATER 

= and plating jewelry watches 
tableware, &c. Plates the 
finest of jewelry good as 
new, on all kinds of metal 
il with gold, silver or nicke?. 
No experience, No capital. 
Every house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale to 


us, O. 


with the 
NEW ENG, BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
No. 8 Somerset St, 


The special brain and nerve food from the phosphoid prin- 
ciple of the ox-brain, and embryo of wheat. The very best 
tonic for preventing as well as curing mental and nervous 
exhaustion, and diseases of debility. Thousands of the 
world’s bra'n workers maintain their bodily and menta’ 
vigor by its use. It is a vital phosphite,— not a laboratory 
phosphate. Pamphlet with full information sent free. 
Each package has our signature: 
Druggists, or by mail | 
($1.00) from 56 W. 25th Oe, 


St., New York. 
Also, Crosby’s Cold and Catiarrh Cure. 


Remington 


-Sranparp "T'yPEWRITER 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


Price, 50 cents. 


UNEQUALED FOR 


Simplicity. e Durability. ¢ Easy Manipulation. 


The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient means 
of learning a proper constructive use of the English language,—terseness 
and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, etc., etc., is now generally recognized by progressive educators. 

The Remington has long been the Standard Writing-machine of the 
World. Constructed upon the most correct scientific principles it has been 


constantly improved. 


SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 
UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, Place 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL Your Orders 3 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and cheapest means of object teaching for 
Colleges, Schools, and Sunday Schools, Our assort- 
ment of Views, illustrating ART, SCIENCE, History, RELI- 
RAVEL,isimmense. For Home Amusement and Parlor Entertainment, etc., nothing can be 


found as instructive or amusing. Church Ene GPA very profitable 
crininiments, Public Exhibitions, PAY W EL business for a person 
Popular Hlustrated Lectures B with small capital, 

; We are the largest manutacturers and dealers, and ship to all parts of the world. If you wish te 
know how to order, how to conduct Parlor Entertainments for pleasure, or Public Exhibi- 


tious, etc., for MAKING MONEY, name this pa- 
MCALLISTER, AGE BOQK FREE 


Bind Your Papers. 
oo The KLIP is the Binder. 


Put on or off in ten seconds, 
75 cts. a dozen, $5 a hundred. Covers to order. Send stamp for Price List 
3t Address: WW. H. BALLARD, Pittsfield, Mass 


Patented. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
JOSEPH GC! LLOTT S 303, 204, 604 E.F., 351, 
STEEL ) PENS. 170, 601 E. F., 332, 


and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


: A Study for 


By L. W. RUSSELL, Provipence, R. I. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Price, 30 Cents. 


There is a growing demand for easily understood and practical matter about our native 
trees. This little work is designed to supply this demand. Works upon general botany 
do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to come to a friendly 
acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 

The author has written about trees as he has seen them, in walks and rambles, in town 


a It is wholly unlike anything that has ever before been published on this 


The School Journal, New York City: ‘ For the general reade 
: r the sci 
ers will unquestionably find this little book of great assistanee een, 


Sent to any address on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


AND 
SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


A 00, 


Best Cure For 


All disorders of the Throat and 
Lungs is Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
It has no equal as a cough-cure, 


Bronchitis 


“When I was a boy, I had a bronchial 
trouble of such a persistent and stub- 
born character, that the doctor pro- 
nounced it incurable with ordinary 
remedies, but recommended me to try 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I did so, and 
one bottlecuredme. For the last fifteen 
years, I have used this preparation with 
good effect whenever I take a bad cold, 
and I know of numbers of people who 
keep it in the house all the time, not 
considering !it safe to be without it.’”— 
J.C. Woodson, P. M., Forest Hill, W.Va. 


Cough 


“For more than twenty-five years, I 
was a sufferer from lung trouble, at- 
tended with coughing so severe at times 
as to cause hemorrhage, the paroxysms 
frequently lasting three or four hours, 
I was induced to try Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, and after taking four bottles, was 
thoroughly cured.’”’— Franz Hoffman, 
Clay Centre, Kans. 


La Crippe 


“Last spring I was taken down with 
la grippe. At timesI was completely 
prostrated, and so difticult was my 
breathing that my breast seemed as if 
confined in an iron cage. I procured a 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and 
no sooner had I began taking it than 
relief followed. TIcould not believe that 
the effect would be so rapid and the 
cure so complete.’—W. H. Williams, 
Cook City, S. Dak. 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Prompttoact,suretocure 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe, to illustrate 
Are imulogy, History, 
architecture and Art. 
Pbhotographs,from Egypt 
and Greece, for Colleges 
ana Schools, a specialty. 

Send 10 cents in stamps 
for catalogue. 

A. M. LUMBARBD, 

New Bedford, Masa. 


UR N E 


5,5, TEACHER'S BIBLES, 


gems No More Trouble with 
S| the Hard Names 
in the Bible. 
iia Every proper name in the 
textissyllabijied and accent- 
@ ed, with the vowels marked 
according to the most author- 
itative modern standards of 
pronunciation. Containsall 
the valuable “Helps” of the 
famous Oxford §. 8. Teach- 
er’s Bible. Printed through- 
out from Electrotypes made 
from new,clear, Minion type. 


Onr New Family Bibles are also Self-Pronouncing. 


20 000 Clergymen, S. S. Supts., Teachers, 
a Scholars and others wanted at once 


a better time to se ibles. e- 
member we help AGENTS our agents by 
which, positively, no other pub- 

lishers can grant. It will pay WANTED. 
you to work for us. Nomatter what book you 
are selling take an agency for these Bibles. 


A SAMPLE BIBLE AT A BIG DISCOUNT 


toagents. Beautiful outfit $1. Act quickly! 


H. L. HASTINGS’ BIBLE HOUSE, 


JONIN K. HASTINGS, Manager, 
47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
(Preserve this, it may not appear again. Mention this paper.) 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, 4. 
MENEELY & CO., Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y. 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools ete. Fully warranted. 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 0 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI. 
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PUBLISHSD BY THR 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 8 Semerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
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THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 
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Written for the JOURNAL.|] 
NIAGARA. 


BY HARRIET CECIL MAGEE, 


Ob. tumbliog, tossing torrent, 
Vast emblem of unrest! 

Like unto surging passion 
Within the human broast. 


Oh, whirling, swirling watere, 
Rending the solid rock ; 

The toil of the Creation 
Sounds in thy thander shock, 


Oh, foamy, flsecy fountain, 
Dashed up by eprites at play! 
The mirth of al) the ages 
Leaps in thy feathery epray. 


CHESTNUTS. 


Ten little urchins sitting in a line; 

Twenty little bright eyes sparkle and shine; 
Ten little school books open in a row; 

Are ten little lessons being studied ? No. 


For ten little minds wander thro’ the town, 

And, off in the woods, shake the chestnuts down, 
Pelt each other with prickly chestnut bars— 
Making Madam Squirrel’s heart thump in ber furs; 


See a score of little pockets with nuts bulge out, 

And strong little feet prance and dance about ; 

But still on the books, epread to make them wise, 
nt as if learning, are twenty little eyes. 


**Class in geography!'’ Oh, in a wink, 

Ten little minds are back to try and think ; 
But the keen teacher reads in the faces pale, 
For he’s a knowing one, signs that cannot fail. 


Set boys and equirrels, in chestnut time, their taske! 
So half in jest the canning teacher asks ; 

** Do you know what fruits in Madagascar grow ?’’ 
“Chestnuts !"’ yell the ten little boys in a row. 


Oh! but the laugh the merry teacher leads! 
He’s no fossil, so the burning hint he heeds: 
** All who would rather puc< their lessons by, 
And go, instead, a-nutting, please say ‘I’ ”’ 
“TI!!? Till the hidden stars quiver in the sky! 
— New York Sun. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


L. W. Day, Cleveland, O.: Hap-hazard teaching is a 
crime ; illogical, half finished work is no better. 


Supt. J. A. Hornseraer, Norfolk, Neb.: Any text- 
book in science is too light unless supplemented by exper- 
imental work. 


Pres. A. T. Ankeny, Minneapolis School Board : 
The complete school system will render compulsory 
attendance laws obsolete. 


Supr. D. M. Brunaarp, Clinton County, Pa.: Every 
schoolhouse indicates the thrift and intelligence of the 
community in which it is located. 


James P. WickersHAM: Holland was, without doubt, 
the first country in Europe to establish a system of public 
schools similar to the schools now known by that name. 


Surr. L. P. Nass, Cohasset, Mass : The teacher 
must be ready and able to work as many hours a day out 
of school as in school, at a very fatiguing kind of labor. 


D. L. Kinnix, Minnesota: A state is great not in its 
masses of people or in its territory, but in the effective- 
hess of its organized power in things material and social. 


State Supt. Bensamin S. Moran, West Virginia : 
If popular education becomes universal, compulsory at- 


tendance must be made the fixed policy of the free school 
system. 


Grorcr How.anp: Sometimes we may find that the 
supposed salt of the schoolroom is the admired and loved 
leader of the playground, and that his scholastic stupidity 


thinking ; they have not the some nature, and are in no 
sense equivalent. 

How bracing and invigorating will mental arithmetic 
become if the right faculty is used, and reasoning rather 
than routine prevails in the class! But as well take the 
microscope and attempt to study it by observation as try 
to reap its benefits by memorizing. I plead, then, for 
memory that it have more rest, and that the other facul- 


is but a worthy protest against the stupid methods of 
instruction. 


Prin. Frank O. Batpwin, Punchard Free School, 
Andover, Mass.: We have our “submerged tenth” in 
the school, as well as in the community at large; and the 
problem in the ore, as in the other, is to help, encourage, 
lead, and sometimes, perhaps, to drive, the dull, the indif- 
ferent, and the lazy. 


SYMMETRICAL DISCIPLINE. 


BY SUPT. W. T. JACKSON, FOSTORIA, 0. 


The intelligent teacher will so direct the work in each 
study that diligent scholars will secure the proper disci- 
pline from it, and not be required to labor blindly and 
uselessly in endeavoring to acquire a culture which is for- 
eign to the nature of the study pursued. The child must 
be recognized as possessing varied faculties, and the 
branches of study as offering equally varied cultures ; 
both cultures and faculties must be definitely known, and 
a due correlation and harmony established between them. 

Here a difficulty arises. The teacher, too, is human 
and has his likes and dislikes. He has a passionate fond- 
ness, perhap:, for grammar roots, branches, and the 
whole grammatical tree; but arithmetic he almost abhors. 
What shall he do? Convert the whole school into a 
parsing machine with other studies as interludes, ac- 
cording to his inclinations? No, emphatically no. Why 
should Henry, who is a youthful prodigy in mathematics ; 
why should Mary, who can hardly be spelled down ; why 
should Charles, who is an incipient naturalist in his de- 
votion to animals and flowers; why should Lena, who 
fairly revels in the stories of kings and priests and war- 
riors ; why should the tasks of these and many others, 
perhaps, be sacrificed to gratify a teacher’s caprice? 
They shoald not; on the contrary, the teacher should 
labor to secure interest, enthusiasm, and progress in all 
the studies pursued. The scholars, also, who show a 
marked preference for one study and a corresponding 
backwardness in others, should be firmly held toa due 
attention to the studies in which they are deficient ; the 
other studies will probably take care of themselves. 

I know teachers who maintain that the sole purpose of 
reading is expression, and that consequently it is im- 
material whether scholars get the thought of the selection 
or not, since other studies give training in that. But 
when we consider that far the larger part of our reading 
is silent, and that even when we read to others it is im- 
possible to communicate what we do not ourselves com- 
prehend, except by bald imitation of another who does, 
we see the error of the first aim, and the necessity of in- 
sisting on the thought first. 

Some teachers seem to think that a child has only one 
faculty—that of memory. Observation, imagination, 
judgment, reason, emotion, he has none, or all are merged 
in one huge organ of memory. It would need to be 
capacious for the work imposed upon it. Language, 
grammar, spelling, geography, history, and even mental 
arithmetic are laid upon it in tasks more oppressive 
than those that Pharaoh laid upon the Hebrews. Such 
teaching is not training, it is straining of one faculty and 
stunting of all the rest. It is as if all text-books but 
grammar should be excluded from the schoolroom, and 
arithmetic, geography, and history be taught from it 
alone. That could not be done you say. Neither can 
the other, for the child cannot by any possibility make 


ties be allowed to share a little more liberally in the 
toils and rewards of the school-room. 


THE NEWSPAPERS. 


BY HON. W. T. HARRIS, LL.D, 
U. 8. Commissioner of Education. 

There go to the making up of the newspaper of to-day 
a vast congeries of mechanical and intellectual appliances. 
It is so complete in its instrumentalities that it realizes 
many of the conceptions cherished in the childhood of the 
race as mythological fancies. Odin’s ravens, the wish- 
ing-cap of Fortunatus, the cloak of invisibility, the 
“seven league boots,” the winged feet of Mercury,—in 
short, all appliances whereby a “then” becomes a “now ” 
and whereby a “there” becomes a ‘ here,” are well-nigh 
realized in the modern daily newspaper, to far as the 
presentation to each man of the spectacle of the activity 
of his entire race is concerned. The consequences of this 
fact are momentous. It is obvious that there is an im- 
mense shrinkage in the importance of near events, of 
events that concern small transactions. The consequent 
enlargement of the views of ordinary men, who form the 
masses of mankind, follows as a result. 

It follows also that urban life—the life of the inhabi- 
tant of the city, with its social advantages—penetrates 
the country wherever the railroad and telegraph make 
possible the daily newspaper. It follows, moreover, that 
the mind of the average citizen becomes habituated 
to thinking of the great individualities of the world, such 
as corporations, states, vocations, social organizations, in- 
stitutions, commercial enterprises, national undertakings ; 
to seeing, in short, the activity of his fellow men under 
the form of vast processes, instead of that former narrow 
view of mere individual exploits of mere commonplace 
people. 

Another consequence of this is the gradual elimination 
of mere local peculiarities, the limitations of cast and 
narrow self-interest, and the consequent approach of the 
ideas of each and every people—that participates in civil- 
ization and supports its daily newspapers—towards a 
common ideal standard of humanity. This is not a re- 
duction of all to one insipid standard on a lower level ; 
it is the elevation of the members of the human race to 
the higher level of its ideal. 

The daily glimpse of the spectacle of the human race 
to which our generation is becoming sccustomed combines 
in one all educative virtues of the means and appliances 
heretofore employed by the four forms of education fur- 
nished by the institutions of civilization, namely,—the 
family, civil society, the state, and the church. 

In proportion as the spectacle of the whole world of 
humanity becomes an adequate one, and its presentation 
a complete one, it becomes wholesome and moral. The 
growth of prose fiction in modern times is a marvelous 
phenomenon that is not to be explained apart from the 
fact of the newspaper and periodical which has furnished 
the vehicle for its transmission to the public that reads it. 
Not only does the well equipped daily newspaper rep- 
resent on its editorial staff the topics of commerce and 
transportation, the courts, the local gossip, the telegraph 
news, the political movements, the new discoveries in 
science and the useful arts, and the new profiuctions in 
the fine arts, but it gives its department of fiction, in 
which the manners and morals of society are reflected, 
the virtues and vices and their consequences, and espec- 
ially the habits of polite society. 


memorizing a substitute for observing, imagining, or 


All literary art progresses toward completeness of 
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representation, aud even the depraved taste soon tires of 


stories which always describe the criminal as successful 
against the law; and the moment that the history of the 
criminal is given with truth, and his deed is shown to in- 
volve its own dreadful consequences, then even the erim- 
inal novel becomes moral in its tone. 

There is an element of revolt against what is rational 
in every one of us. It is only as we gradually learn to 
recognize in the law a correct statement of our essential 
being that we become reconciled to it, and take sides 
against the violater of justice and right. Until then we 
are prone to feel interest in the outlaw as in one who 
raises the banner of individual freedom. Liberty is con- 
founded with license. 

It is here that we approach the question of punishment 
as it is involved in the newspaper. For not only is the 
newspaper infinitely great as an instrumentality for edu- 
cation and the widening of intelligence, but in its func- 
tion of punisher of sin and crime it is the most terrible 
engine yet invented. 

The urban or city civilization is a newspaper civiliza- 
tion, if we characterize it by the most important instra- 
ment that ithas invented. Into a daily newspaper as 
into a magic mirror the modern citizen looks and sees 
the spectacle of the doings of the entire world. The 
movements of commerce; the transactions of the various 
nations in so far as these are outside of routine ; extraor- 
dinary crimes and retributions; the events of society ; 
the doings in science, art, literature, the drama, and an 
indefinite domain of personal gossip,—all these are repre- 
sented to the citizen, and he regularly adjusts himself 
each morning to his world environment. 


Formerly, before the railroad and telegraph had ren- 
dered possible the daily newspaper, each person adjusted, 
himself to his narrow environment through village gossip 
which he heard at the neighboring inn or at the clubs. 
Now, instead of village gossip, he reads the world gossip 
without leaving his fireside or breakfast-table. 

In the past civilization each section grew more sectional, 
except in times of great wars that mingled the eoldiery 
of different localities. In the modern civilization the 
daily newspapers of all lands have substantially the same 
presentation of the world, and reflect more nearly the 
same views. ‘The newspaper is therefore a sort of world 
court, in which passing events are brought up daily for 
judgment. 

Under these circumstances there arises into power the 
majestic presence of public opinion—a might which con- 
trols the actions of kings, the deliberations of parliaments, 
and the ballots of electors. Public opinion is become the 
educator of nations. It is easy for statesmanship to fee} 
the pulse of nations in advance, and by prudent diplomacy 
avoid extreme issues. 

The newspaper is the organ of public opinion, and in 
this capacity it tries and judges criminals, and it punishes 
all manner of sin that escapes the whip of the law. It 
rewards good deeds, and sounds the trumpet of fame be- 
fore the favorites of public opinion. The newspaper pop- 
ularizes science and literature. It has a page of fiction, 
in which the modern literary artist paints the ideals of 
society with halos of glory or with satire and caricature. 

When each human being beholds the same spectacle 
beheld by all others, and assists all in forming the high 
court of public opinion, there is realized at once the most 
powerful educational means ever invented for uniting 
men in thought and sentiment. Even the old-fashioned 
village gossip was a powerful means in its way to elim- 
inate from the individual his whimsicalities and idiosyn- 
crasies. The modern public opinion is based on world 
gossip, and is far more potent for good. Mrs. Grundy’s 
opinion becomes dignified and oracular when it voices the 
verdict of nations. 

One consequence of this new realization of the magic 
mirror in which all humanity is reflected is the rise of 
the true cosmopolitan spirit—a true toleration of all 
peoples. A profounder habit of considering one’s fellow- 
men enables us to see the same humanity under strange 
disguises of gostume and diverse language. 

By the printed page, now universally diffused and the 
possible possession of every member of society, the hum- 


blest individual has access at his own pleasure and con- 
venience wherever time and place find him, to the wisest 
He may penetrate by his 
indastry during his leisure hours their deep solutions of 


and most gifted of his race. 


the problem of life, and become himself wise like them. 

Not only the printed book affords this access, but the 
printed page of the newspaper comes move and more to 
serve up each morning for the people of every urban pop- 
ulation, i. @, every city and town and every village on 
the railroad, a spiritual breakfast, with many courses, @ 
few thoughts of the wise, a poem or two, some popular 
statements of the recent results of science, some pieces of 
biography and history, and, chiefly, a complete picture of 
the movement of the world of humanity far and near,— 
so complete a picture that from day to day the events 
seem to march forward from inception to denouement, be- 
fore our eyes, with the consequence and necessity that we 
see in the dramas of Aschylus and Sophocles. Through 
the prose reality of every day life as seen in tho news- 
paper column, there shines the great purpose of history. 
—Extract from Address. 


TEACHING HISTORY.—(VI.) 
(Former articles in issues of May 12, 26, June, 30, October 13 and 27.) 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


ESSENTIALS OF GENERAL HISTORY. 


[In response to special requests, I give some essentials of general 
history before completing the outline of United States history. | 
Every teacher should have in mind a clear outline of 
the world’s history, and should early teach this to the 
children. We teach too much; we do not make the 
pivotal points sufficiently vivid to abide for all time. The 
turning points in general history should be early taught 
and referred to so frequently as to have them as much a 
part of their life-long intellectual capital as the alphabet 
or multiplication tables. 

The great essentials which I give first are those, not to 
know which makes it impracticable for one to read or talk 
intelligently upon the world’s affairs. There are many 
other things which should be known and which will be 
probably; but the other things are best grouped about 
these. 

The American dates that are of unusual interest are 
1861-65, 1775-76, 1620, 1492. These, with their subor- 
dinates, will give a clear outline for intelligent talk with 
any one. Around the date 1861-65 will cluster the 
American conditions that led to that great conflict and 
the results that fruited from it; that of 1775-76 leads 
from the Stamp Act (1765) to the Organization of Gov- 
ernment (1789) ; that of 1620 includes all from Raleigh 
to Penn; while that of 1492 is projected through the 
original settlements. 

It is not an easy matter to determine which single 
event in any great epoch should be elected, but I have 
chosen the following for their significance in the great 
historical current. 

Waterloo, 1815. Wellington and Napoleon. 
Cromwell, 1650. Assumed Command Parliamentary 
Forces. 

Spanish Armada, 1588. Changed Relations of All 
Governments. 

Joan of Arc, 1429. Hundred Years’ War and Fall of 
Constantinople. 

Magna Charta, 1215. Basis of English Liberty. 
Norman Conquest, 1066. William the Conqueror and 
Battle of Hastings. 

Charlemagne, 800. Crowned Emperor. 

Constantine, 324. Established Christianity. 

Julius Cesar, 50 B.C. Conquest of Gaul. 

Alexander the Great, 334 B.C. Including Demos- 
thenes’ time and Darius the Persian. 

Xerxes, 480 B.C. Including Thermopyle. 

Cyras, 540 B C. Fall of Babylon. 

Babylonian Captivity, 599 B. C. 

Solomon, 1000 B. C. Including Saul and David. 

Departure from Egypt, 1491 B. C. 

These events and dates should be thoroughly taught, 
and should be ready for use by every teacher and every 
pupil in the upper grade of the grammar school. But to 
be of greatest service there should be initial history teach- 
ing of each of these events. So much as has been given 
as “essential” should be learned, but beyond that much 
should be taught for enjoyment and for general associa- 
tion with the pivotal event. As an aid to such initial 
work the following additional suggestions are made. 

Waterloo, 1815. The Battlhk—Napoleon—His Marsh- 


als—His Campaigns—Wellington—His Other Victories. 
Cromwell, 1650. Gunpowder Plot (1605)—Settle- 
ments at Jamestown and Plymouth—King James’ Version 
of the Bible. Sir Walter Kaleigh—Francis Bacon— 
Charles I.—Covenanters—Long Parliament—Ironsides 
—Execution of the King—Protectorate—William of 
Orange (1689). 
Spanish Armada, 1588. Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew's Day (Aug. 24. 1572)—Renaissance— Rabelais— 
Reformation in France— Calvin—Columbus—Conguest of 
Mexico and of Peru—Luther—Phillip II.—Henry VIII. 
—Mary, Queen of Scots—Elizabeth. 
Joan of Arc, 1429. Hundred Years’ War—The Cru- 
sades—Turkish Wars and Fall of Constantinople (1453). 
Magna Charta, 1215. Revival of Learning—King 
John—Origin of House of Commons—Robert Bruce— 
Bannockburn (1314). 
Norman Conquest, 1066. Early England—Saxons— 
Normans— Battle of Hastings. 
Charlemagne (800). 
Saracens in Spain (713). 
Mahomet (622). 
Separation of Germans and French (887). 
Hugh Capet (987). 

Constantine (324). 
Battle of Chalons (451). 
Division of Roman Empire (395). 
Establishment of Christianity (324). 
Relation of Gauls to Rome. 

Julius Cesar (50 B. C.) 

Ceesar’s Assassination (44 B. C.). 
Cicero (63 B. C.). 
Pompey (71 B. C.). 
Alexander the Great (334 B. C.). 
Spartan Supremacy. 
Theban Supremacy. 
Philip of Macedon. 
Athenian Supremacy. 
Xerxes (480 B. C.). 
Marathon. 
Pericles. 

Babylonian Captivity (599 B. C.). 

Solomon (1000 B. C ). 

Israel in Egypt (1491 B. C.). 


THE OLD BRICK ACADEMY.—(IV.)* 
BY EDWARD A. RAND, 
Author of “ Down East Master’s First School,” ‘‘ School and Camp 
Series,” etc. 


THE ASSISTANT. 


The trustee meeting was held. The plans of Titus proved suc- 
cessful up to the point where he moved the name of Amanda Baker, 
** one of our home-raised young ladies,’’ as assistant. Secretary 
Weeks, Patty’s father, wanted to smooth as many troubled waves 
as possible. He saw Jadge Alton’s indignant face, and moved that 
the matter of an assistant be referred to the principal, and it was 
carried. Nobody was satisfied. Judge Alton reported this result 
to the principal, by the request of the trustees. He did it in bis 
frank, decided way, concluding thus: 

‘*Mr. Endicott, I am disgusted. You are to choose between 
Amanda Baker and Miss Harrigon, for that is what it amounts to. 
I favored Miss Harrison and wished tosave you trouble. She is an 
excellent teacher. I was outvoted, and here you are loaded with— 
with this matter. Of course Titus hopes you'll take Amanda, and 
Miles would be delighted to have you—take her for life even.’’ 

‘* Horrors!’”’ thought Paul. Oatwardly he smiled and said be 
would think it over. Into the night he continued to think it over, 
for the subject troubled him more than he expected. Into his 
dreams of school life came two beings. They rushed toward the 
chair of the principal. 

‘*Take me! ’’ said Mise Harrison. 

screamed Amanda Baker. 

‘*No, me! ”’ urged Harrison. 

‘*No, me! ’’ shrieked Baker. 

The worried and wearied schoolmaster finally found himself 
springing up in bed, seizing a pillow, and hurling it at an invisible 
pam while he shouted, “ Take me, did you say? No, you take 
—that!”’ 

An ominous crash announced that this missile, whirled in the 
dark, had siruck the globe of his lamp. 

Don’t care! ’’ groaned Paul. ‘I won’t take anybody. 
going to sleep.’’ 

That thonght, not to take anybody, suggested itself to Paul the 
next day as possible road out of his difficulty. ‘‘ My school may 
not be so very large. I may not need an assistant. Anyway, rl 
put off a decision,” he concluded. 


Like many others who possess a large store of human nature; 
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Paul wes not inclined at once to grapple with a difficulty. No one 


3 a difficulty might some. 
how disappear. Perhaps an easy way over the mountain would 
dircover itself. When he did start to climb the mountain, he 
moved vigorously and did not retrace his steps. 

Monday forenoon he said: ‘‘I did not know but that my school 
might be of that sizs that I could dispense with an assistant. But 
“ chan, chaos! I must have a helper that I may reduce things to 
order. 

Monday noon he said: ‘‘I must, must have an assistant. It shall 
be Miss Harrison.’’ 

At the post office, after echool, he met J adge Alton. 

as Ah, Mr. Endicott,” he eaid, ‘‘I have a note here from Miss 
Tlarrison. She says a rumor has come to her that she may be asked 
to be an assistant at the Academy, but in an indignant frame of 
mind she seems to write that she is not a candidate. Bat don’t get 
discouraged, don’t get discouraged! ’ 

As if to do srmething encouraging, Jadge Alton laid a kindly 
hand on the young man and said, ‘‘I believe you will do finely, Mr. 
Endicott.’’ 

Then hs stepped off, muttering to himself as he entered his car- 
riage, “ All this miserable business, Miss Harricon’s declining, and 
so forth,—for I know she has been willing to take the position, but 
grew desperate and indigrant,—it all comes from putting on a 
board of trastees two men who were enemies of our undertaking, 
and it was thought they would be converted into friends. It is 
ridiculous! All moonshine! It’s the last time you catch me put- 
ting into office anything but merit. Catch me doing that—other 
thing !”? 

To empharize hie disgust, he, a very kind-hearted driver, uncon- 
sciously gave his favorite horse, Billy, a cut with his whip. The 
next moment be was saying, like the warm-hearted, child-like man 
he really was, ‘‘ Too bad, poor Billy! I beg your pardon.’’ 

Paul Endicott went up street saying, “I know what I will do 
after seeing Judge Alton.’’ 

After the meeting with Jadge Alton in the post office, everybody 
thought they knew what Paal would do. Everybody ? Levi Green’s 
sister, the postmistress, had overheard the Jadge’s remark to Paul. 
In the mathematics of gossip, the equation ran thus: Miss Green 
= everybody. She promptly began to ecatter the latest news. It 
was soon flying over the village. The arrowy rumor threw Miles 
Baker's household into intense excitement. It was feathered with 
news that Miss Harrison never supplied. 

“Come, Sis,’ Miles eaid, playfally slapping Amanda on the 
shon'der, ‘‘ Miss Harrison says she won’t take the assistantship 
—on—not—ocn nary consideration ; couldn’t be hired, she says, and 
ehe is down on any attempt to take it out of your hands. Now, the 
principal will be here to engage you after school to-night. No 
doubt about it. Now slick up!”’ 

Amanda was in a fevered state of expectancy all the afternoon. 
Through the slats of the closed blinds she saw the schoolmaster 
coming. She wore the white dress in which she had graduated the 
previous summer, and her head was on fire with a new fringe of 
red curle. 

‘* Here he comes!”’ said she, her heart going fiercely, like a trip 
hammer in a machineshop. Nearer, nearer came the echoolmaster. 

‘* He’s at the door!’’ murmured Amanda. ‘‘ Pa will go.’’ 

Paul was now opposite the door and—went by. 

What! Amanda was almost ina faint. Miles, who was also on 
the watch, said in a confused way, ‘‘He—he is absent minded. 
Some mi take!’ 

Miles was almost moved to rush to the door and cry out, ‘‘ This 
—this is the house!’’ 

It was not the house for Paul Endicott. He moved on and 
seemed to know what he was about. He continued his walk until 
he reached Jadge Alton’s. The next morning the students at the 
Academy were delighted when they saw in the assistant’s chair 
Judge Alton’s daughter Alice. 

“Oh, she is splendid! ’’ said Sallie Ricker, enthusiastically clap- 
ping her hands. “I wonder how it was done!”’ 

Father said,’’ remarked Patty Weekes, ‘' that the matter of an 
assistant was referred to Mr. Endicott, and he laughed—father did 
—and thought Mr. Endicott bad shown he was equal to the situa- 
ation. Bat Alice is lovely. She is thoroughly competent. Oh, it 
will be eplendid!”’ 

The two young ladies seized one another by the hand and were 
executing a kind of congratulatory skip across the floor when the 
echoolmaster’s bell rang them and the rest of the echolars to order. 

Paul glanced at the assistant in her chair, at her bright, pure, 
kindly face, at her tasty dress, and knew that the school must 
enjoy the picture. 

‘* And che will do them good,” thought Paul, ‘‘in their studies 
and in everything elee.”’ 

Yes, pictures influence us, and the teacher, in dress, person, char- 
acter, is a picture sure to inflaence those contemplating it. When 
the person speake, when the person acts, how much greater the in- 
fluence! 

Paul’s choice, as a rule, was very acceptable to the villagers. 

‘“‘Ha—ha!’’ langhed Levi Green, talking about it to a stage pas- 
senger, “If our schoolmaster aint gone and done it! Last thing 
people thonght he’d do, and yet, the fust choice in the villij. 
There’s Amanday, there's Miss Harrison, there’s Miss Parlin, 
there’s fifty—yes, I could count fifty—a-dyin’ for the chance, and 
if the chap don’t march by ‘em and pick out the bicest, prettiest 
tulip in the garden. Ha—ha—ha! Now, git up there, hosses! 
Step lively, Nancy! Don’t you think, you’re goin’ to - ached sd 
be a—a—si ! *s or I'll ’sist you!’ 

And Potwia, how did they feel about 
this result? It’s safe to say they were in a frame of mind the op- 
posite of —delighted. 


BY DR. GEORGE G GROFF, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Selection of a Site for a School. 
It is desirable to secure the healthiest possible site in 
the distriet where the school is to be located. Pure air and 
sunlight in abundance are to be secured, while foul air 
ard dampness are to be avoided. A hillside, b:cause it 
is dryer and warmer, is better than a hollow, or than 
the top of a bill, if the latter is exposed to cold winds. 
In towns it is not necessary to Iceate the schoolhouse 
on a prircipal street; a quiet side street is prefer- 
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Plans giving well lighted rooms (Lincoln). 


able. It should be located away from offensive in- 
dustries, as gas works, tanneries, oil refineries, ete., 
while the school lot should be so large that two sides 
have the adjacent buildings at least sixty feet distant, and 
in both town and country a playground as large as pos- 
sible should be secured. This shoud be onthe south and 
west sides of the echool buildings rather than on the 
north. If, in cities, it is not possible to secure a play- 
ground, one should be made in the cellar, or even on the 
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Girls’ Entrance. Boys’ Entrance. 
Plan for country one room school, with separate entrances 
for the sexes. 


roof, or possibly both places, one being assigned to the 
boys, the other to the girls, where both sexes are in the 
same school. 

The school ground may be planted with trees, but these 
should not overshadow the buildings, thus producing 
dampness; nor should they be permitted to darken the 
windows. In the country wind-breaks of evergreen trees 
may be planted on the north or northwest side of the 
buildings, in some localities on the southeast, to protect 
from the cold wind coming from those directions. To 
secure a large lot, it would, in towns, be well to go to the 
suburbs rather than to build in the seemingly most con- 
venient spot In rural districts children freqaently walk 
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Plan of schoolhouse illustrating excessive compactness (Lincoln) 


one, two, and even more miles to school, and it would 
seem that in towns and cities, where there are well kept 
sidewalks, children could do as much when necessary. It 
is a matter of more than passing importance that there be 
a considerable area of open ground about every school- 
house, and great exertions should be made to secure it. 


Plans for a School Building. 


No committee should erect a new school building with- 
out the most careful consideration and stndy of improved 
sehoolhouse plans. A cellar should be made under the 
whole building, and should be at least half above ground, 


then be used for a playroom in wet weather. If there is 
no cellar, there should at Jeast be an air space under the 
building for ventilation. 

To secure dry walls, they should be underdrained, and 
a damp-proof course of slate should be laid under the first 


Plan to secure good light (Lincoln). 
set of joists. The building should not be over two stories 
high, and should secure to each pupil three hundred eubie 
feet of air space, with fifteen square feet of floor space. 
Tue walls within should be “ furred out,’”’—that is, have the 
plastering put on laths and not directly on the walle. This 
makes the building dryer atd warmer. Therooms should 
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Act al arrangement of existing school; too compact (Lincoln). 


not be in the form of squares, but of parallelograms, and 
not over 40 x24 feet. A better size is 33 x 21, this being 
the greatest distance rooms can well be lighted and pupils 
see across to the blackboards, ete. Ceilings should be 
about thirteen to fourteen feet high,—not more. The 
walls should be whitewashed 
or painted, never papered. 
Buildings should be to 
faced that the sun can en- 
ter every room. All exte- 
rior decorations which cut 
off the light are to be 
avoided. The floors should 
be of hard wood, oiled and 
free foom splinters. The 
cloak rooms should have 
good means of ventilation, 
and should be lighted. 
Staircases should be fire- 
proof, with rails on each 
side, without any winding, 
every tread being fu'l size. 
There should be a stair- 
case for every fifty pupils. 
Doors should be of good 
width. For country schools 
aud all schools on large 
lots, it is probably best to face the bu'lding to the east 
or west. This will bring the windows to the north 
and south, which, generally, will give the best results in 
lighting the room. 
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THOUGHTS. 


BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


You will find that the mere resolve not to be ureless, 
and the honest desire to help other people, will in the 
quickest and delicatest ways, improve yourself. Thus 
from the beginning consider all your accomplishments as 
means of assistance to others; read attentively and you 
will understand what I mean, with respect to languages 
and music. 

In music, especially, you will soon find what personal 
benefit there is in being serviceable ; it is probable that, 
however limited your powers, you have voice and ear 
enough to sustain a note of moderate compass in @ con- 
certed piece,—that, then, is the first thing to make sure 
you can do. 

Get your voice disciplined and clear, and think only of 
accuracy, never of effect or expression. If you have 
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any soul worth expressing it will show itself in your sing- 
ing ; but most likely there are very few feelings in you at 
present needing any particular expression, aud this one 
thing you have to do isto make a clear-voiced little in 
strument of yourself, which other people can entirely de- 
pend upon for the note wanted. So iz drawing, as soon 
as you can set down the right shape of anything, and 
thereby explain its character to another person, or make 
the look of it clear and interesting to a child, you will be- 
gin to enjoy the art vividly for its own sake, and all your 
habits of mind and powers of memory will gain precision ; 
but if you only try to make showy drawings Sor praise, 
or pretty ones for amusement, your drawing will have 
little of real interest for you and no educational power 
whatever.—Selected. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


Do not allow another to act as your spy. 


Tue teacher must never show that he is vexed. 


Ir is well to have marching with military precision two 
or three times a week. 


A scHOOLHOUSE without a scraper and a schoolroom 
without a door-mat are unpardonable. 


Reapina.—I believe the schools should be supplied 
with the choicest reading, both for class and home use, 
and that there should also be graded libraries for each 
In addition to our permanent supplement- 
ary readers, we should use the circulating plan.—Supt. 
C. E. Meleney, Somerville, Mass. 


Ar Rocktanp, Me., Miss Coughlin has introduced 
scales into her school for teaching the table of weights, and 
Miss Shields uses a bushel of corn for illustrating the 
table of measures. Principal A. C. Dresser has weather 
reports sent him regularly and posted in his schoolroom 
to awaken the interest and ivtelligence of his pupils. A 
set of test types have been put into the Lincoln street 
Grammar School and the scholars are having their sight, 
color preception, and hearing tested. Results indicate 
that defective sight is the rule rather than the exception 
among school children. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT.—(ILI.) 
BY AUSTINE I. CAMP. 
Marmion. 


Il.—On THE Porm. 
t(Chapter I. appeared in issue of October 6 | 


1. How is the continuity of the poem secured in spite 
of six cantos ? 

2. Is Scott a good rhymer ? 

3. Does Scott employ alliteration ? 

4. Give ten line or couplet quotations ? 

5. Memorize the excerpts in— Canto I., 17 ; 28: Canto 
III., 13-14: Canto IV., 23; 29: Canto V.,7; 16: 
Canto VI.,5; 30. 

6. What is the meening, as Scott uses them,of the fol- 
lowing words: Plump? ealvo-shot? pasties? seneschal ? 
porteullis? morion? angels? kens? pursuivants ? 
tabarts? largesse? doublet? harried? levin? sea-dog ? 
cresset ? caitiff? crozier? gorse? ptarmigan? forayers? 
solands? gammons? mulet? clerk? eke? combust? 
retrograde? wight? quaighs? gentles? trine? chapelle ? 
selle? flourish? wimple? Dun-Edin? rede? “ wede 
away”? 

7. What is the meter of “ Marmion ” ? 

8. Give examples of contractions to secure required 
number of feet. 

9. How do the verses vary? How the meter ? 

10. What is the subjective matter in Canto 1V., 11? 
23-24? 29? 

11. Quote Scott’s “ Might Have Been.” 

12. What passage reminds one of Byron’s “Eve of 
Waterloo ” ? 

13. What manners and customs are shown or referred 
to in the following indicated passages? Canto I., 1-2, 
8-11, 13, 22-25, 27, 29, 30, 31; Canto IT, 11-12; 
Canto III., 2-3, 9, 18, 20, 26; Canto IV., 6, 8, 12, 28, 


31; Canto V., 1-5, 21, 24; Canto VI, 1, 3-5, 12. 
14. How are Cantes I, and II. connected ? 
15. What by-words and oaths are found in this poem ? 
16. What American place of Scotch emigration are 
mentioned ? 
III.—For Cuaracter Stupy. 
1. Using the reference to cantos and stanzas given 
under dramatis personae, write out a character study, 
embracing physical, mental, and moral characteristics, 
of each one of the dramatis personae. 
2. What caused Marmion’s color to change while he 
listened to Lord Lindsay's tale ? 
3. When is Marmion cowardly? Why? 
4, When is Marmion false in word or deed? 
whom? 
5. Why was Marmion affected by Eustace’s song ? 
6. In whom does Scott detail the working of con- 
science? Relate the circumstances. 
7. Contrast Lady Clara and Constance as women. As 
sweethearts? Draw the moral of the contraste. 


8. Name the characteristics of the apostate monk. Of 
Scott's ideal captain. 


To 


1V.—For Criticat Stupy. 
1. What are the excellencies of the poem? Illustrate 
each. 
2. What are the defects of the story ? 
3. What anachronism is to be found? 
excused ? 
4. Is “ Marmion ”’ rich in imagery ? 
5. Why is ‘Marmion’? denominated ‘ topographic 
poetry”? 


How may it be 


V.— For Essay Topics. 


. Beauties of “* Marmion.” 

. The heroic in “ Marmion.” 

. Lord Marmion, a hero in spite of evil deed. 

. The moral teaching of “‘ Marmion.” 

. The love story of “ Marmion.” 

. The phases of human nature portrayed in “ Mar- 
mion.” 

7. The imagery of “*‘ Marmion.” 

8. The wealth of legend of ‘“‘ Marmion.” 

9. “ Marmion” as a help to the study of history. 
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THE SCHOLARS’ WALKING CLUB. 
BY ELLA M. POWERS. 


Ten members belonged to the “Senior Walking Club ” 
of a certain grammar school. Down the hill they came, 
having adopted a good swinging gait, and they reached 
the bottom with rosy complexions, bright eyes, and happy 
faces. This is a step in the right direction, and it would 
be an excellent idea to have more “ Scholars’ Walking 
Clubs.” 
In this progressive school three walking clubs have 
been organized. Each club chooses its president, vice- 
president, secretary, and treasurer. Beside these officers, 
there is chosen daily a Traveling Committee, whose duty 
it is to decide upon the plans for the next day. The 
methods of arranging the walking tour in regard to econ- 
omy of time is to make some central point the prime ob- 
ject, and having exhausted the excursions of one neighbor- 
hood, another direction is chosen. 
That the greatest benefit may be derived from these 
walks, it is absolutely essential that certain regulations 
and rules be adopted. No member will violate these 
rules, the first four of which are: 

Politeness is thoughtfulness for others courteously expressed. 
Never be disagreeable to fellow members. 

The members shall not talk loudly on the street. 

All boisterous laughing is forbiddes on the street. 


Each member shall do all within his or her power to make these 
walks of the greatest benefit. 


To accomplish these walks without over-fatigue, the 
Club must “ make baste slowly,” and unless all members 
are accustomed to hardy feats, and possess great powers 
of endurance, it is better that the walks for the first week 
be short and on a level road, going steadily on and then 
returning. The muscles are thus prepared for a longer 
strain, and by gradually increasing the exercise, the club 
will in a week be ready for a longer ramble. This train- 
ing must, however, be continuous ; walking one day and 
deciding not to go the next is useless. 

With heads erect 


and shoulders back, an even step is 


adopted. No running or spasmodic hundred-yard dashes 
are permitted. This is one of the rules of the club. A 
copy of the rules and regulations is read by the secretary 
to each new member, and he pledges himself to rigidly 
obey them. 

Beside a walking tour, the committee occasionally de- 
cides to visit some museum. Another day an excursion 
is made to some art gallery. Again, the allotted two 
hours is spent is skating, or their thoughts are turned to 
the ‘“double-runners,”—good old friends are they, that 
many a time help to clear brains for a struggle with 
knotty problems. A sleigh ride claimed two afternoons 
of one club last winter, but usually the ‘ even-measured 
tread ” was the daily program, and some high hill or in. 
teresting neighborhood the objective points. The teacher 
receives notes of invitation from the club occasionally and 
enjoys the walk with them. 


AN IMMIGRANT FROM PERSIA.—(L) 
BY FLORENCE A. BLANCHARD. 


The history of the apple tree is closely connected with 
that of man. When does the geologist tell us that it ap- 
peared upon the earth? Of what unknown primitive peo- 
ple was it the food? Whatis the Latin phrase for “ wild 
apples”? What does Tacitus say of the ancient Ger- 
mans regarding them? Of what did the one daily meal 
of the early Romans consist? The tree and its fruit have 
been celebrated by Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, and Scan- 
dinaviens. How? What goddesses have contended for 
it? What dragons were set to watch it? What hands 
have plucked the fruit? How have Homer and Herodo- 
tus sung its praises? Describe the visit of Ulysses to the 
garden of Alcinciis’ What ancient botanist studied the 
tree? Where is it mentioned inthe Bible? What is the 
meaning of the “Apple of the eye’? How were the 
ancient Welsh bards rewarded for excelling in song? Of 
what clan in the Highlands of Scotland is the apple tree 
the badge? What are the “Apples of Hesperides ”? 
How guarded? Meaning of the phrase “ Wealth of 
Pomona”? Where found? What is the Apple of Pern? 
What are Dead Sea apples? What is the Thorn-Apple? 
The Apple of Sodom ? 


What does the root of the word signify? Give the 
different meanings of the Greek word Mjiov. Like the 
olive, the apple tree is a symbol of peace. Verify this 


statement by the careful study of its derivation, both in 
Latin and Greek. 

What do we mean by the native country of a plant? 
What is a sport? How propagated? When did the 
crab apple send out its first sport? How was it pre- 
served ? 

Pliny says “ Of trees there are some which are alto- 
gether wild (sylvestres), some more civilized (wrbaniores). 
Why is the apple tree the most civilized of alltrees? To 
what order of plants does it belong? What climate does 
it like best ? Where does it grow spontaneously}? When 
was it introduced into this country? By whom? Why 
did the Indians, insects, birds,and quadrupeds welcome the 
tree tothese shores? Name the orchard birds which build 
nests in its branches. Tell why the downy woodpecker likes 
it, the partridge ; the rabbit; the squirrel; the musquash ; 
the owl. What worm abandoned the elm in a measure to 
feed upon theapple tree? How long will the tree live under 
favoring conditions? When is it in its prime ? How long 
afterward will it keep growing? In which state of our 
country to the apple orchards surpass those of any other 
part of the globe ? 

The largest apple tree in the world is said to be in 
Cheshire, Conn. It is one hundred and forty-five years 
old. One foot from the ground it girths thirteen feet. 
The uppermost limbs reach to the height of sixty feet- 
Their lateral spread is one hundred feet. In one season, 
five of the principal branches yielded one hundred and 
ten bushels of sound, ripe fruit. 

[Use these statements for a language and memory €*- 
erciee. | 

What leaf does that of the apple tree resemble? How 
are the leaves arranged? What domestic animals like 
the leaves and young twigs for food ? 

What is the color of the apple blossom? How many 
petals has the corolla? What is their shape? What is 
their odor? When are they most beautiful? When is 


“ Blossom Week ” ? Describe a tree in full bloom. 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


Nov. 17, 1892. 
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TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


Nature, maybe, has been growing jealous. We have 
certainly read much of her violent expressions of late. 
The terrible floods and rains in Italy and England, the 
storms on the Atlantic and the Great Lakes, the drouth 
which threatened crops in many sections, happily broken 
before much serious injary, the burning forests in Penn- 
sylvania and elsewhere, have illustrated the extent to 
which man is still under subjection to the vast forces be- 
yond his contro]. Progress is always toward adapta- 
tion to natural forces, and there never was a time when 
society at large was so little interrupted by hostile nature. 
This shows the justification for the theoretic sciences, the 
stady of those things which, at first sight, have nothing 
whatever to do with anybody's bread and butter, except 
for the one who is doing it. The weather bureau, far as 
its prophesies sometimes are from accuracy, has paid for 
its cost through the country time and again. But its real 
value—what alone would justify its work—is that only by 
such a study of the mechanism of the wind and allied 
forces can we approach mastery of them through adapta- 
tion to them. 

There is not much to detain us in the way Charleston 
has been celebrating “ gala week.” It is interesting and 
surprising to know that one of the features was a deer 
hunt, occupying only a single day from this leading south- 
ern port. The fact that the singing of the “Star Span- 
gled Banner ” ushered in the day, while not a Confeder- 
ate flag was in sight, ought to be considered more as a 
matter of course than otherwise. The significant thing 
for which to take advantage of this ‘‘ gala week” is that 
which it commemorates,—the prompt, spontaneous re- 
sponse of every part of the country to the call arising 
after the earthquake. There is no country in the world 
that has given so many evidences of generous, public- 
spirited sympathy with suffering wherever it appears. 
America is proud of this, but the only worthy expression 
of our pride is by making sure that the succeeding gener- 
ation shall better the noble record of the past. 

The threatened dissolution of the Chicago Milk Trust 
gives a good illustration of the evils resulting from com- 
bination. No greater mistake could be made than to 
suppose that this means that combinations are evil. They 
are directly in line with civilized progress and so are in- 
evitable. The Chicago trust has, probably, greatly re- 
duced all the expense of handling the milk, but its great 
economic blunder was in supposing that it was business 
policy to keep up the price of the milk to the consumers. 
The result was a surplus of over 4,000,000 gallons of 
good milk in the course of the year for which, at the 
trust price, there was no sale. To keep up the price, a 
storehouse and factory; are filled up, and the surplus 
made into butter, cheese, etc., at a loss to the trust of 
$72,000. The members, and especially the 2200 farm- 
ers involved, are suffering, not for combining, but for an 
ignorance of economics, which would have told them 
that the most money could be made by reducing their 
prices as low as consistent with a good working profit. 
There is also a moral side to this, in which Chicago water, 
the poor of the city, and the liquor trade stand out prom- 
inently. 

Nature again had a hand in the terrible railway dis- 
aster in Yorkshire, England, which was in part due to 
the heavy fog. The account of the accident calls for a 
little translation before the “ goods train,” “driver,” 
“‘stoker” and “ carriages” becomes identical with what 
we have on American roads. It is worth noticing that 
the sleeping car was a Pullman. The story of the cause 
of the accident is as pathetic a bit of truth as is often 
seen, and gives opportunity for some thinking. The 
signalman, whom it is now feared may lose his mind, had 


passed the previous night at the bedside of his dying child. 
After the cbild’s death he asked for leave of absence. 
He was unable to secure a substitute, and was compelled 
to take his place at the signals, protesting that he was 
not fit for work and soon fell asleep. “I forgot the 
goods train, but directly I had signaled ‘all clear ’ to the 
the express, I remembered that the goods train was on 
the same line. All I could do then was to wait for the 


crash.” Such an accident as this emphasizes the incalcu- 
lable economy of adopting the most improved, and proba- 

Y most expensive devices, such as interlocking signals, 
by which we have done away with the mechanical part of 
human labor. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NOTE BOOK. 
A ship railway for the literal transportation of ships, 


Fundy and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


Finland, 56 percent, France, 17 per cent. 
Japan, 49 Italy, 18 
Sweden, 89 ss Greece, 12 ‘ 
Rassia, 39s India, 10 
Germany, * Spain, 7 


United States,24 Portugal, 5 
British Isles, 34 Norway, 21 “ 


Switzerland, 19 per cent. 
The Suez canal is 100 miles long, opened in 1869. 
The Isthmus of Panama has had a railway since 1855. 
The Isthmus of Panama has a ship canal to ba 46}. 


miles in length ; was begun in 1881, but will probably not 
be finished. 


A railway is being built across the Isthmus of Te- 
hua ntepec. 

Nearly four-fifths of the tonnage through the Suez 
canal is under the British flag. 

States all have abbreviations, cities rarely. The excep- 
tions are, N. Y., Phil, S. F., and N. O. 


The American Jack is the union, or star-blue section of 
the flag. 


New York and Naples have the same latitude. The 
former is 12° colder. 


Geography is still at the front. 

Commercial geography needs to be taught more and 
better. 

London to New York, 3,300 miles; to St. Peters- 
burg, 1,420; Alexandria, 3,100; Montreal 3,135. 
Liverpool to New York, 3,030 miles; to Montreal, 
2,800; Savannah, 3,800; New Orleans, 4,820; Rio 
Janeiro, 5,190 ; Buenos Ayres, 6,360. 

From Liverpool, via 

Cape Horn. Cape Good Hope. Suez Canal. 


Bombay, . ; _ 10,850 6,300 
Calcutta, — 11,770 7,990 
Hong Kong, . _ 13,160 9,690 
Melbourne, . ‘ 14,215 12,300 11,150 
Sax Francisco . 14,630 
Valparaiso, . 9,340 


Physical geography is important, but it requires the 
utmost care in order to know what and what not to teach. 
Enthusiasm may easily carry you too far. 

Maturin M. Ballou’s books of travel are excellent. 
“Footprints of Travel’’ is specially a schoolbook, and 
should be read by every grammar-school pupil in one of 
the last two years in school. 


POLICEMAN’S DRILL. 


ARRANGED BY S8UPT. ANNA E. DIXON, 


[Seventeen boys, dressed as policemen and armed with clubs, are 
required. Their suits can be easily made of black calico, with belts 
of shining leather. Any well accented march can be played. The 
boys should be numbered from the left ] 


1. The boys march in from a wing of the stege, led by the cap- 

tain, who should be, for effect, a short, thick-set boy. The boys 

keep step while the captain advances to the front and gives a sharp 

rap on the floor with his club. The line of boys faces the andience. 

2. On the first accent of the measure, the boys having the odd 

numbers step in front; on the second accent they take one step to 

the left; on the next they take one step back into the line, taking 

the vacant spaces directly behind them and resting one beat. 

3. The boys having the even numbers take the same positions as 

described in figure 2. 

4. The boys having odd numbers take one step backward ; on the 

next accent, they step to the left ; on the next, to the vacant places 

in front of them, resting one beat. 

5. The boys having even numbers take the positions described 

in 4. 

P 6. The boys numbered asin 3 step to the front, then to the right, 

then back into the line, resting one beat. 

7. The boys mambered as in 2 take the positions des cribed in 6. 

8. The boys numbered asin 3 take one step back, one to the 

right, then one step forward to the vacant places, resting one beat. 

9. The boys numbered as in 2 take the positions described in 8. 

10, At the tap given by the captain, the whole line marches for- 
d then back. 

= "Tap; the line faces the right. Another tap; the boys march 

around the stage, tarning the corners with military precision, 

12, All forward and back. 


Our Thanksgiving week issue will be a Literary Number, 


18. All forward. At a signal from the captain they strike the 


floor with their clubs four times. 


14. At tap of captain’s club the line separates in the middle, 


with all their freight, is proposed between the Bay of|and, taking short steps sideways, leaves a space of six feet 
between the two divisions. The lines then wheel, the boys on the 


The forest areas of the various c ountries are as follows : inside acting as pivots. Lines “ right and left’ twice, then wheel 
"| back to single line. 


15. Boye aesume a stooping posture and march around as in 11, 


keeping smiling faces to the audience. 


16. Tap from the captain’s club brings the line to first position. 
Tap; entire line forward and back. 

17. The line breaks again into two divisions and each turns, or 
swings, describing a circle. 

18, The line separates into divisions of four each. Each section 
swings, making a cross, describing a circle; then back to first po- 
sition. 

19. Line forward and back. 

20. At tap of captain's club the line faces to the right, and the 
boys march off strutting. 

As an encore, the captain with a tap calls the line to the front. 
Tap; the boys swing on left heel, and face the back of the stage. 
Tap; march to the rear. 

The suocess of the drill depends wholly upon the precision with 
which the work is done. Like all other drills, it is sabject to elab- 
oration or suppression. Many simple figures can be introduced 
which may lengthen and improve the drill. 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Thrums,”’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Puzzle Editor,’’ 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa. 


275. MIXED PHONETIC CHARADE. 


My first is a proper and not common name: 

My next, of a river, is mainly the same; 

My third is a part of the body, beside 

Being Latin, whose purity can’t be denied. 

My /ast is the whole of us! Doubt not my word— 

And more when ’tis seen, and no more when ’tis heard. 
Reversed, and my /irst is, in Latin, one’s own; 

My net is the name of a letter, here shown, 

And aleo a Greek preposition, but dressed 

Up in English, to be the more readily guessed. 

My third has two meanings, because, as you'll see, 

Either English or Latin it surely may be; 

My /ast is a bird in the plural, as well 

Asa bunch, kaob, and button, What more need I tell ? 
My whole is descriptive of what comes about 

Voluntarily, or, with slight help from without. — NILLOR, 


276. ANAGRAMS. Books and Their Authors. 
1. Fan’s Real Door, by Wilbur O. Geaneot. 
2. Extra Picves Nat Got, by Clark C. Shendies. 
3. Hats’ Right Role, by W. I. Thyndate. 


277. DoUBLE AeROsTIC. 

1. A kind of gate. 2. Aresidence. 3. A metal. 4. A number. 
5. A waiter. 6. The rainbow. 7. Anything in its undeveloped 
state. 8. Destraction.—Primals and finals each name a celebrated 
poet. 


278. DIAMOND. 
1. A-cconsonant. 2. Devoured. 3. To gain. 4. To frighten. 


5. Makers of a certain musical instrument. 6. Canning. 7. A 
vowel, 


279, SYNCOPATIONS. 
Take a letter from perspiration, 
And leave a resting place ; 
Then one from a certain manner, 
And leave the human race. 


Take one from lot or condition, 
And leave a kind of sheath ; 
Then one from a useful article, 
And leave to tramp beneath. 


From quiet or calmness take one, 
Two feet and one-half will remain ; 
Take one from a trick or a snare, 
’T will leave a slight blow,—that is plain. 


Take one from what is clear to you, 
You'll have a scheme or design ; 

Then one from a atop or a halt, 
And leave grains of earth, ground fine. 


These letters in order subtracted 
Will give you a poet’s name 

In anagram,—Can you find it ? 
If not, who is to blame ? 


ANSWERS FOR AUG. 25. 


257. A. D. T. Whitney, E. P. Roe, Edward Garrett, T. S. 
Arthur, Shakespeare. 
258. Philadelphia. 
259. Cabinet. 
260. Pentagon. 


s EN D 
261, JaM, AnnA, CarD, Kall, SinewS, OrinocO, NooN: 


Jackson, Madison. 


262. Jay, May, hay, fay, bay, day, ray, nay, gay, lay, way, 


pay, say. 
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Tr is Cleveland,—will it be Harris ? 
Massacuusetts should rally at Springfield Nov. 25-26. 
Do not forget the Boston Teachers’ Bazaar, Dec. 5-10. 


In the death of Mr. Thomas Nelson, the head of the 
well known publishing house of Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
the world, as well as Scotland, loses a much needed pro- 
gressive foree. He was a pioneer all his life, but is best 
known from having been the first to make a specialty of 
juvenile and educational literature. He is known through 
his publications in all parts of thisland. Fortunately the 
business had been so largely assumed by the younger men 
that it will be continued along his lines without inter- 
ruption. 


Tue Epvucatwnat Exursit.—No, there is no building 
for an educational exhibit at Chicago; there is no nook 
or corner in any other building; there is a possibility, 
hardly a probability, that there will be one. It must be 
ready for occupancy in five months. These are the bad 
months for building. The ground is not broken, the 
plans are not adopted, the money is not appropriated, it 
has not been voted to build, no one seems to have any 
interest in it. Even if it should be decided to build by 
and by, it will be too late to do anything adequate by way 
of preparation. What a spectacle for the year 1892 ! 


County Conventions. — Massachusetts is the only 
state that holds county association meetings of the his- 
toric character. This year, for instance, the Middlesex 
and Norfolk meetings in Boston, the Worcester, Ply- 
mouth, Bristol, Essex, and Barnstable meetings, have 
been on a scale that challenges admiration. The Middle- 
sex meeting, for illustration, was more largely attended 
than any state meeting has even been in Massachusetts, 
and we hazard little in saying than any atate teachers’ 
meeting has ever been. It took the second largest hall 
in the heart of the city—Tremont Temple—and brought 


man was heard from, few state men, but the other New 
England, the Middle, and the Western states were drawn 
upon for whoever was desirable. 


Tue Isuanp Stare AssocraT1on.—The small- 
est New England state continues to hold the national 
banner among the states for the size, spirit, and intensity 
of the state association ; partly because the state is so 
emall and thickly settled that all can attend, partly be- 
cause they know each other so well, partly because they 
have no county associations to divert their attention, but 
chiefly because Rhode Island has a larger percentage of 
solid men in supervision, bigb, and grammar school work. 
It ought also to be said that the two leading superintend. 
ents, Stockwell and Tarbell, are in close affiliation with 
the principals, and there is almost unprecedented loyalty 
to the principals on the part of their assistants. Other 
state associations will have a large meeting for one day, 
but in Rhode Island it is a three days’ meeting, and the 
very last cession is largely attended by enthusiastic teach- 
ers. President Weston this year succeeded in keeping 
the tone well up to the notable meetings of other yearr, 
which is as high praise as could be aspired unto. 


Pustic Reunions —There are times and sea- 
sons of refreshing along all lines of activity. The schools 
have their June commencements and their November re- 
unions. With no preconceived plan, the alumni of all 
kinds of schools and institutions follow the annual public 
election with banquets and addresses. In less than a 
week after the now notable eighth of November there 
were a score of reunions in Boston alone. There had 
been a few straggling ones in October, and there may be 
a few in December, but they are at their height just be- 
fore the Thanksgiving festival. The Charlestown High, 
with ex-Principal Cabel Emery as special guest; the 
Eliot School, with Col. Samuel Harrington as the orator ; 
the Chauncy Hall, with Thomas Cushing as chief speaker ; 
the Dwight School, with James A. Page, Langdon 
Curtis, Henry C. Parker, Henry L. Sawyer, Walter S. 
Parker as the guests of honor; and the Old School Boys’ 
Association, were among the notable gatherings. These 
are all a public benefit. The common schools are the 
colleges of the people, and they need to be magnified, to 
be given tone and character in the minds of the graduates 
and undergraduates, and these reunions can do more than 
any other agency to accomplish this. There is an inex- 
plicable charm and influence in a banquet with toasts as 
an encore. 


NATURE AND BOOKS. 


Shall the teachers’ watchword be “ Nature or books” 
or “ Nature and books?” Without attempting to argue 
the case, let it be assumed that it should be the latter. 
There is always danger of extreme positions when any 
reform is undertaken. Nothing could be more ridiculous 
than the old-time teaching of botany, for instance, where 
the class learned to recite page after page of a text-book. 
Let no one assume that all the teaching was in this way. 
The editor was a student in the schools of three different 
New England states from 1850 to 1866, and never did he 
come under a single teacher who did any of this kind of 
work of which we speak as universal. There was always 
the study of things and of nature, as well as books, 
always experimenting in the sciences, always the doing 
in art. But the editor remembers once to have visited a 
class in which botany was being taught purely as a lesson 
in word meaning, with no attempt to explain on the part 
of the teacher or to understand on the part of the pupils. 
That was the exception, and has been for nearly half a 
century. Of late, however, there is a great advance in 
the quality and quantity of nature study. It is advocated 
and applied for something more than the learning about 
things in nature. 

The danger now is that we shall go to nature for too 
much and shall give thereto altogether too much of our 
thought and activity. Nature is to be studied 
to books. Nature withont books is wors 
than books without nature. 
or did in his best 
pert ; the monk 


as a prelude 
e, if possible, 
The Indian knows nature— 
estate—better than the Smithsonian ex- 
sometimes knew books better than the 


into it a grand audience. Its program was on & national 
scale, going far and near for its talent. Scarcely a county 


college president of to-day, and neither is the man to be 
idealized by the public school. The child must be trained 
to know and to love the best in nature in books. 

Much is being said about staying with objects so long 

in number work that power for abstract number work is 
sacrificed ; the same is true of all nature or object study. 
In number lessons, when the child fully realizes of what 
he is speaking when he says that two thirds of six berries 
are four berries, he should be led to speak of two thirds 
of six entirely apart from berries, candies, or toys. It 
must be two thirds of any six, and not two thirds of some 
one six. The same in general is true of all nature study, 
The spring and early summer are the best times for the 
study of plants, but the child has not done well the work 
of April and June if there is nothing for him to do with 
plants in November and January. When the teaching 
has been what it should have been in the springtime, there 
will be a hunger for that which can be just as well done 
in midwinter. If one learns of buds, leaves, and blossoms 
in such a way that he must always have “the specimen ” 
in order for it to mean anything to him, then he has been 
viciously taught, as viciously as when a child does not 
know how many two thirds of six are until he is told what 
six objects you have in mind. In this day of absolutely 
correct illustrations of every part of a plant, it is easy for 
a child who has seen samples of each to combine the ideas 
until he sees very clearly the conditions of the unseen 
plant. A child that knows the ordinary white pond lily 
will understand what is meant when he is told that in cer- 
tain semi-public grounds at Springfield there are pink and 
light blue pond lilies. If a child is familiar with the 
sweet-bay, with its thick, oblong-oval, obtuse leaves, with 
white or rusty undersurface, he can learn so that be will 
know upon sight the cucumber-tree, with its thin, pointed 
leaves with a pale green undersurface, but otherwise re- 
sembling the sweet-bay. 
The student of nature needs to go to poetry for senti- 
ment, to essays for inspiring portrayal, to the school books 
for scientific facts and correct technical terms. Gray’s 
English is as classic as his knowledge of nature is scien- 
tific. Take from nature at first hand all that is needed, 
but go to the books for what they have done to classify 
and humanize nature. 


THE PURITAN IN HOLLAND, ENGLAND, 
AND AMERICA.* 


The author of this interesting and scholarly work has 
driven full tilt, with lance in rest, at the old traditions 
which give English Puritanism the credit for almost all 
the liberal ideas and institutions which are to-day the 
boast of England and America. These traditions are by 
no means windmills and his onset is not wholly Quixotic. 
The views which this bold writer attacks are founded on 
a basis of historical evidence and defended by such writ 
ers as Macaulay, Hume, and earlier historians ; yet his 
onslaught is not a mere chivalric championship of the 
Dutch, although he seeks to overthrow those who ignore 
their influence. While we think that his impetuosity has 
carried him too far, he certainly brings out many weapons 
of argument. With Motley on his side, he shows how far 
ahead of England the Netherlands were in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and even quotes Macaulay, who compares Hol- 
land with England, in 1685, to the great disparagement 
of the latter. He also snatches a weapon from Hume's 
History of England to prove the splendor and glory of 
the Dutch Republic. But when he assumes that because 
the Dutch had the forms of free institutions at an earlier 
date than England, and because they maintained free 
schools, the right of petition, and the freedom of the press, 
therefore they gave England the Paritan spirit which 
finally triumphed over bigotry, tyranny, and the oppres 
sion of the people, he (to keep our figure) unhorses him- 
self by his own violence. Because England owes mach to 
Holland, as a brave people who emancipated themselves 
from the Spanish tyrant, and were in the forefront of the 
battle for the ideas of the Reformation, it does not follow 
that if Holland bad been wholly submerged and abso 
lutely obliterated as a nation, when the dykes wer? 
breached to keep out the invader, England would be less 
free to-day and America less independent. 

It is true that the Datch stood high among the Euro 
pean nations as a commercial, industrial, and tolerant 

* By Douglas Campbell. 2 volumes, New York: Harper & Bros. 
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people ; that Holland taught England new arts, and that 
her exiles in England did good service under Cromwell. 
We may also regard the Netherlands as a good school for 
the Pilgrim Fathers before they came to this land, but 
that in the Anglo-Saxon blood there must needs be a 
strong tincture of Dutch phlegm to make it sturdy enough 
to achieve liberty, we beg leave to doubt. 

We may not take (as a recent critic in the Watchman 
has done) the “jolly, round Dutchman, with pipe and 
flagon,” as a type of his countrymen, and contrast him 
with the “ severe and self-denying Puritan,” bat when a 
eelf-chosen combatant for Holiand rides forth so gallantly, 
defying the world to disprove his position that English 
Puritanism owes its force and persistence to the influence 
of Datchmen, we resent his bravado and call for more 
facts, more original research, and more documents, before 
we surrender. Mr. Campbell argues that as the Dutch 
Republic decreed that all children over the age of twelve 
were to be taught a trade, and was renowned for its uni- 
versities and free schools, therefore the English Puritans 
must have derived from it the school system which they 
carried to America. But he forgets that English Puritans 
were quite as much under the influence of Geneva, where 
the system was in operation, as they were under the influ- 
ence of the Dutch. Because the Pilgrim Fathers were in 
Holland a few years, it does not follow that they obtained 
there their interest in the education of their children. 
Indeed, they left Holland, among other reasons, the better 
to preserve their offspring from contaminating influences, 
if we may accept their own testimony on that point. 

Mr. Campbell allows that a school supported by the 
state was an institution of the Roman Empire; he also 
acknowledges (Vol. I. page 292) that between the Con- 
quest and the death of King John the Normans estab- 
lished 557 schools in Englaud. Why, then, give the glory 
of an Anglo-American common school system to Holland ? 

Would not the idea of a free school supported by the 
colonists naturally arise in a new colony, where all the 
citizens valued an education and must have a free com- 
mon school or give their children over to ignorance and 
vagabondism. These volumes are very suggestive and 
furnish rich food for thought and research. They are a 
valuable contribution to the literary world of to-day. 
Whether the author will ever see a new history of Eng- 
land written on the lines he has marked out or not, he has 
made a splendid appearance in style and chivalric bold- 
ness. He has upheld what he deems truth as nobly as 
any knight of the Round Table. We are glad to witness 
his gallant bearing and skillful maneuvers on the field ; 
he throws down the gauntlet and challenges to the combat. 
We shall watch the tournament as it goes on, and whether 
the Scotch rider (for such seems unmistakably to be his 
nationality) or the English man-at-arms comes out the 
victor, the historic result will repay the energy expended 
in the bloodless fray. 


MEMORIES OF CALIFORNIA. 
[Editorial Correspondence.] 


The crowded condition of our columns at the close of the school 
year and the pressure upon myself at the commencement season, — 
twenty-eight addresses in Jane, —combined to exclude for the time 
many things that I had thought to say regarding my spring visit to 
California, and on some accounts this is pleasant, giving as it does 
an opportunity to live over in part those memorable days. These 
memories will take the form of notes made up from those taken on 
the wing. 


It was in San Francisco, in a yard of several hundred children, 
that I heard the drums,—two of them,—under the roll of dram- 
sticks in the hands of girls. 


One of the best school yards I have ever seen was that of Mr. 
O'Conner, in which more than four hundred grammar school boys 
were at their play with no other restraint or direction than that of 
& young woman who quietly walked among them. There were 
many advantages in this. The absolute absence of everything 
questionable in word or act was from a different cause than when 
the restraint results from the presence of aman. Of course they 
knew that Mr. O'Conner waa behind her, but their respect for her, 
their admiration and affection, were evident. 


The most satisfactory rapid work in fractional numbers and other 
combinations that I have ever seen was in Mrs. Craven’s school in 
San Francisco. It was in the lower grammar grades. The pupils 
stood on opposite sides of the room. There was no ‘‘ choosing of 
sides,” but half of the echool stepped to one side and the others to 
the other side. To get and hold their attention by way of introdac- 
tion she had them add like lightning first 2 then 3. One side would 
begin, and run along till the teacher said ‘‘ other side,’’ and the 
head would take it up and ran along till she said “ other side,” 


when the one with whom it stopped caught it up and ran on with it. 


Thus: 
Side A. Side B. “ Other side.” 
5 17 82 42 
ro 22 87 47 
12 25 ‘Other side.” ete. 


** Other side.’’ 27 
If any one questions the effect of such a change from 2 to 3 and 
from side to side, let him try i. To make the thing absolutely 
ae, the teacher cleimed the privilege at any time of saying 

head ”’ or “foot,” in which case they must be ready to take it up 
and carry it forward. This was best illustrated with fractions, 
adding } and reduce, or }. }, }, }, or vy. and redace, Thus, with 
and yy: 


Side A. Side B. Side A. Side B. 
1 Ys 
Other side.” 1} 
1} ‘Other side.”’ 
1j 
2 
+ 
Other side.” 1 
1 
1} 


If any one questions the keenness required by such an exercise, 
let him try it for himself in company. Whenever any pupil fails, 
he is seated and the ranks close up. 


It was in the lowest primary room of the San Jose Training 
School that the work in supplementary reading took this form, 
‘* Who Killed Cock Robin?’’ had been read to the class the day be- 
fore. Now a sentence was written upon the blackboard and the 
children designated showed what was written by their acts, there 
being upon the teacher’s table a bow and arrow, a stuffed robin, 
a stuffed sparrow, etc. It was action reading to show that they 
knew what was written. 


In the San Jose Normal all the written work of tae children 
from the first is with pen and ink. This is the only way to have a 
good use of fingers in pen holding from the first. 


The seventh year pupils were at the time reading upon ‘' Lumber 
and Lumbering”’ and were bringing to the class whatever they 
could find in books, magazines, or papers upon the subject, 


They have no syllabication in oral spelling except such as comes 
from a slight pause between syllables. 


In the sixth school year every child has the Wide Awake in 
school only, and as soon as it comes esch month they read from it 
aloud, not by paragraphs bat enough to amount to something, to 
interest the reader and listeners. 


They draw from nature and do it with fine effect. I saw some 
astonishing work in the fifth class. 


In the eighth grade the work in physiology and commercial arith- 
metic was admirable for the quantity and quality, for the methods 
and practicability. 

Geography is begun in the fourth year. The first noticeable 
featnre was the attention given to spelling the names and terms in 
geography. The children did much writing and all about the 
places and things of which they stadied, so that they used every 
word several times in sentences soon after they had learned to 
spell it. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 
Jack Frost passed this way last night, 

And nipped, with saucy fingers, 
Every gold and scarlet leaf 

That on my maple lingers. 


He scratched a wry on the pane— 
A hint more kind than courtly : 

‘* Better see to fires and flowers! 
I'll be back here shortiy ! 


— St, Nicholas, 


Thirty women at Yale. 

Cornell numbers 1,544 students. 

The Kansas City Journal comes out strongly in favor of vacation 
schools, where children shall be taught to know instead of know 
about. 

President C. F. Thwing of the Western Reserve University, invited 
the sophomores and freshmen to dine with him and with each other. 
Each sophomore escorted a freshman to the dining table, and 
speeches of welcome and congratulations were made by the repre- 
sentatives of both classes. Asa result the ‘soph ’’ and ‘‘ fresh ” 
are no longer enemies. 

Prof. J. J. H. Hamilton of Bedford, Penn., has, after eleven 
years of successful teaching, withdrawn from the profession, and 
has entered the senior class of the Law School of the Indiana Uni- 
versity. His friends,—who are many among the readers of the 
JoURNAL,—wish bim great prosperity. 

‘The Old Sehool Boys’ Association of Boston had ite annusl 
reunion and banquet on Tuesday evening of this week (15th). 


— 


can enjoy the luxury of seeing these gray-haired boys renew their 
youth, 

Oar literary number—November 24—will have articles by Super- 
visor R. C. Metcalf of Boston, Supt. T. M. Balliet of Springfield, 
Rev. A. S. Twombly, Dr. C. Wesley Emerson of the Emerson School 
of Oratory, Misses Sarah L. Arnold and Adelaide V. Finch of Min- 
nespolis, Mr. James F, Sawin of Providence, Mr. J. C. Boykin of 
Washington, D. C., and others. 


The superintendents have had their innings this month. The 
New England Association of Superintendents, the Association of 
Detroit Superintendents, and the New England Conference of Edu- 
cational Workers, have all had their meetings within a few days, 
and the words spoken and the things proposed to be done have 
been of a high order, promising much for the echools. 


CHICAGO LETTER. 


The most important event of the past week in educational mat- 
ters was the conference, held Saterday, Nov. 6, at the Chicago 
University, between members of the faculty and bigh and prepara- 
tory school principals and teachers, representing important schools 
in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, and Wisconsin. The importance of this 
meeting lies in the fact that it is an effort to bring the work of 
preparatory schools, whether public or private, into organized union 
with the college system. 

President Harper offered the following subjects for discussion : 
‘Which of the entrance requirements will it be most difficult for 
the schools to meet ?’’ “ What time is requisite for preparation 
for the university, and how should this time be distributed among 
the various studies ?”’ ‘* What are the advantages of a preliminary 
examination, and what subjects should be offered at such an exam- 
ination ?’’ ‘‘ Considering the wide variety of the entrance groups 
of the university, what modifications are necessary in the general 
course of the average high school of the Northwest in order to 
make these courses college preparatory ?’’ ‘‘ How ought physical 
science to be taught to meet the requirements of the university ?”’ 
“Do the equivalents for Greek in the various groups require as 
much time and study as the Greek for which they are substituted ?”’ 
‘* How ought English to be taught in order to meet the require- 
ments of the university ?’’ ‘' What additional entrance groups 
might advantageously be added to the six already permitted ?”’ 

At 10 o’clock a. m. the meeting was called to order in Cobb's 
Hail by President Harper. After a brief explanation of the 
objects of the meeting, he named H. L. Boltwood of the Evanston 
(Ill) High School chairman of the meeting. Free discussion was 
requested. It was moved and seconded that President Harper 
should select the first question for discussion. He chose, ‘‘ How 
should English be taught in order to meet the requirements of the 
university ?’’ Animated discussion on this and other questions fol- 
lowed. The attendance was large; great interest was manifested. 
President Harper suggested that ae the autumn conference seemed 
to be a success, it should be followed by a conference in the spring. 

Between the morning and afternoon sessions the teachers were 
entertained at luncheon by President Harper. 

The principals of the public schools tere have taken steps to 
form a club for the advancement of their profession, socially and 
otherwise. At a meeting held at the Sherman House last wesk, it 
was decided to name the club after the late George Howland. The 
following gentlemen were appointed a committee to draw up plans 
to be considered at their next meeting: John D. Loomis, C. F. 
Bartholf, Wm. M. Lawrence, Henry C. Cox, S. H. Leach, and 
James H. Brayton. K. 
Nov. 7, 92. 


MEETING OF THE MASS. ASSOCIATION. 
SPRINGFIELD, Noy. 25 anv 26, 1892. 


FRIDAY.— Forenoon. 

Address of welcome; Hon, Lawson Sibley, Mayor of the city of 
Springfield. Response by the President of the Association. 

10.00. ‘The Work of the Elementary Schools,” Hon. John W. 

ickinson. 
Die 40. “The Peculiar Educational Value of the Methods of 
Science,” My Sedgwick, Ph.D., Professor of Biology in Mass 
Institute of Technology. 

11.20. ** The Teacher as a Professional Expert,” Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Ph.D, Harvard University; and Walter 8. Parker, Master 
of Everett School, Boston. 


Afternoon.—HIGH SCHOOL SECTION —High School Hall, 
President, W. E. Jupp, President of the Western Massachusetts 


High School Teachers’ Association. 
200. “First Year English in the High School,” J.G. Wight, Pb.D., 


Classical High School, Worcester. 
230. ** Electives in the High School—An Experiment,’ E. J. Good- 


in, Newton High School. 
73 00. “ The Obligations of the Colleges to the Lower Schools,” KE. H. 
Capen, D.D., President of Tufts College. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL SECTION —Ctty Hall. 
sident, JosePaH JACKSON, Woodland St. School, Worcester. 
500 “Qne Form of Supervision in French Schools.” Mr, Jackson. 
220. “Devices in Teaching, with Illustrations ” J. Chauncey 


rd, Winslow St. School, Worcester. 
y= * Algebra in Grammar Schools,” J. W. MacDonald, Agent of 


St Board of Education. 
oe Phvsical Training in Schools,” Edward M. Hartwell, Ph.D., 


Director of Physical Culture in Boston. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL SECTION,—Evangelist Hall. 

President, WALTER P. BECKwITA, Supt. of Schools, Adams. 

2.00. “The Kindergarten in the Public Schools.” (a) The Purpose 
and Spirit of the Kindergarten, Supt. W. N. Hatlmann. Ph.D., La Porte, 
Ind. (+) The Kindergarten Principles in Higher Grades, Supt, Samuei 
T. Dutton,Brookline. (c) The Primary Schools of the Future, Supt. 

. I. Aldrich, Newton. 
at ‘Class Drill in Music by a Primary Class,’’ Miss Lizzie O. 


tearns, Springfield. 
FRIDAY,.—Fvening. 


7.30. Singing by the Springfield High School Chorus; Director, Miss 


. Stearns. 
74 ©: The Mission of the Public Schools,” J. G. Schurman, D.Se., 


t ornell University. 
Creative Element in Teaching,’ Hamilton W. Mabie, 


Litt. D., Editor of the Christian Union. 
SATURDAY.— Forenoon. 
9.15. Beport of Committee on Necrology, Nathaniel T. Allen, chair 
an 


"9 30. Report of Committee on Educational Progress, Larkin 


irman. 
Instruction in Schools,” Geo. H. Palmer. Harvard. 


Discussion, opened (engagements permitting) by Felix Adler, LL.D., 


a Relation of Education to the Economic and Industrial 


Conditions of the Times,” James MacAlister, LL.D., Drexel Institute. 
12.00. Business Meeting. 


This is always » grand occasion. Attendance is not limited to 
membership, but whoever applies in advance for a banquet ticket 


12,15, Directors’ Meeting. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


d querists of this de ent are requested to send 
and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 1 


COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


Chapter 464 of the Acts of the Massachusetts Legislature of 1889 
and Chapter 384 of 1890 amended the school law concerning attend- 
ance to read as follows: 


“Ey rson having under his control a child between the ages 
of po shall annually cause such child to attend 
some public day school in the city or town in which he resides, and 
such attendance shall continue for at least thirty weeks of the echool 
year if the echools are kept open that length of time, with an allow- 
ance of two weeks’ time for absences not excused by the superin- 
tendent of schools or the school committee, and for every neglect of 
such duty the person offending ehall, upon the complaint of a school 
committee or any truant officer, forfeit to the use of the public 
schools of such city or town a sum not exeeding twenty dollars.”’ 


In open and deliberate violation of this law a citizen of Plympton 
was arraigned by the truant officer of the town before Judge Chas. 
G. Davies at Plymouth last week. The charge was that for one 
year two children of said citizen—one ten, the other twelve years of 
age—had not attended school. There was no denial of the charge, 


but the defendant pleaded in extenuation that the distance—one 
and a half miles—was an unreasonable distance for children to go 
to attend school. It appeared in evidence that in many towns chil- 
dren do go greater distances, but on the question of fact as to what 
is a reasonable distance the defendant was discharged. Does the 
common judgment accord with that of the court? If so, to facili- 
tate the consolidation of the schools, now proceeding at a rapid rate, 
the towns must make more ample provision for transporting the 
children. G. A. W. 


WORLD'S FAIR SOUVENIR. 
HOW YOU CAN GET ONE OF THE COLUMBUS HALF DOLLARS. 


The desire for one of these mementos of the Exposition seems to 
be almost as universal as is the interest in the Exposition itself, 
All of these souvenir coins except five, are being cold at a uniform 
price of one dollar each. For the firat coin etruck off $10,000 has 
already been offered, and various prices have been bid for the 
400th, 1492d, 1892d, and the last coin. The exposition authorities 
have sought to prevent syndicates and others from purchasing large 
quantities and thus ‘‘ cornering’ the sale, They have arranged to 
supply banks, businees houses, and individuals in all parts of the 
country with as many as they ~ desire to distribute among their 
patrons, customers, or friends. hey require only that the orders 
must be for fifty coins, or some multiple of fifty, and that the 
order be accompanied by the cash, at the rate of one dollar for 
each coin. A great many banks and business firms have gladly com- 
plied with these conditions and ordered each from 50 to 20,000 of 
the coins. The best way is to get them through local banks, all 
of which are no doubt willing to accommodate in that way their 
patrons and the residents of the city or town in which they are 
doing business. If, however, for any reason it is desired to obtain 
them otherwise, the proper method is to form a club of subscribers 
for fifty coins or come multiple of fifty, and select some one mem- 
ber of the club to send on the order and money and to distribute 
the coins when received. Orders should be addressed to A. F. 
Seeberger, Treasurer World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 

It is probable that the coins will not be ready for distribution 
until some time in December. But the orders are being sent in 
rapidly, and will be filled in the order of being received. 


“THE MODEL OF MODEL SCHOOLS.’'* 


What could be more surprising in this age of educational progress 
than to find a ‘‘ model of model’’ normal schools, or ita representa- 
tive, boasting of fitting boys for a workshop, and of the shelving 
room necessary to-display models from manual training classes! Is 
the workshop, then, the chief aim of the manual training given in 
a model school ? And if so, are all the boya of the public schools 
of America to be fitted for the same kind of ashop? A teacher is 


quoted who has a ‘sublime contempt for sloyd.”’ Is it quite cer- 
tain that a teacher who has a contempt for sloyd understands ex- 
actly what that word stands for? It hardly seems possible, and it 
is certain that a few visits to a normal sloyd class would show him 
one of its simplest truths which any teacher could hardly fail to 
respect ; 1. ¢., that it is the boy’s heart and brain through his hand 
which here receives first consideration, Sloyd does not work its 
boys into wooden models, but following all truly educational prin- 
ciples applied from the kindergarten upward aims at general and 
not special development; it questions not things so mach as 
thought; stimulates intellectual and moral trathe, and encourages 
the power to create. The waterwheel model alluded to in the above- 
mentioned article has many of the essential elements of a sloyd 
model. In fact, many good teachers are employing eloyd methods 
without knowing it, and are disparaging their own best work when 
they indulge in ‘‘ contempt for sloyd.’”’ One who should inveati- 
ae the subject could hardly labor under the impression that the 

nife is the only tuol employed in sloyd. He would learn that the 
knife being regarded as the least mechanical of tools, and the one 
calling for the grestest concentration of attention is put into the 
hend firet, and that it is followed by more than seventy different 
exercises with ‘‘ real’’ chisela, ‘‘real’’ saws, real ’’ planes, ete. 
Every exercise has becn carefully thought out with reference to its 
‘educational equivalent,’’ and is in perfect acoord with the philos- 
ophy of Froebel. Those who entertain a contempt for sloyd must 
also reject the kindergarten idea, and it ia not likely that many ed- 
ucators will be found in the state of Massachusetts who will be 
ready to take this backward step te year 1892, 

ARY ELIZABETH PIERCE. 
Sloyd Training School, Rice School, Boston, 


PRAISE FOR PEDAGOGUES. 

Reports from returned European travelers say that the exodus of 
American school teachers to England and the Continent was this 
year quite unparalleled, and that upon every beaten and unbeaten 
path of travel were to be found groups of teachers representing 
schools and colleges from all parts of the country. In the remotest 


hamlets of Norway, observing the great mystery of the midnight 
sun; at the most ieocnmainie points of the Swiss glaciers, atudying 
the ice movements; among the historic castles of ‘Scotland or the 
picture galleries of Italy,—there the American disciple of pedagogy, 
independent, intelligent, and energetic, was sure to be found. = 
of learning, fall of enthusiasm and appreciation, | these men an 

women seemed to the observer even moro deeply imbued with the 
feeling that their travels were first of all for the benefit of their 
schools at home; that these opportunities were not only for personal 
pleasure, but for the laying in of rich stores with which to broaden 
and elevate their professional life. What would be of most profit 
in their work, what best fitted the needs of special classes, were the 
things first necessary to see and know. Was it the grammar school 
master? He noted the beauties of the scenery with his thought 
upon lantern slides for use in geography lectures. Was it the high 
school assistant? She purchased her photographs with a view to 
lightening the dull chapters of Casar’s campaigns. Was it the his- 
tory teacher? Did she not carefully study ancient buildings and 
battle grounds the better to impress the young minds in her charge 
with vivid pictures of the old life and times? So alzo with college 
presidents at work among the higher German methods and meta- 
physics, and the devotees of physical culture and sloyd at the foun- 
tain heads of Sweden,—all garnering a harvest of practical knowl- 
edge in the interests of American schools. With such devotion as 
this, it is nothing surprising that the educational institutions of 
America are so rapidly rushing to the front, attracting the attention 
of the world, or that the American school teachers, winning admira- 
tion at home and abroad, should lend luster to their profession and 
to their country. 7 M. F. F. 


RATTING.” 


The follcwing is taken from a book of miscellaneous information 
in the form of question and answer, called Knowledge for the People, 
edited by John Limbs, compiler of ‘‘ Something for Everybody,’ 
** Walks in London,”’ ete. : 

‘* Why ia political change called ‘ ratting’ ?”’ 

‘* Because of the following circumstance: In Spain, when the 
famous Duke of Lerma was overthrown, all the Lermates disap- 
péared in a few days. At the fall of the Dake of Lerma, which 
occasioned 30 many removals from office, our James I., expressing 
his astonishment, inquired the cause of the facetious Goudemar, 
who replied in the following apologue: To illustrate the fall of the 
Doke and his creatures, be told how once two rate, having entered 
a place, were delighted at the spacious apartments, and the frequent 
banquets. They whisked about unmolested,—every day seemed a 
festival,—and they at last concluded that the palace waa built for 
them. Grown bolder by custom, they called in shoals of rats and 
ratlings, and each filled his appointment. Some were at the larder, 
some in the dining room, some here, and some there. Not a de- 
paptment but had its rats. The people in the palace now began to 
cry out that there were rats without number, and having once made 
up their minds as to the fact, they laid traps for them here and 
there, and cast ratebane up and down the palace.—D' Israeli.”’ 


LINES OF AN OLD-TIME SCHOOLBOY., 


Among some old papers the following lines were found neatly 
written and well preserved. They were ‘“‘spoken’’ by a pupil in 
the Weet Boston school taught by Oliver Wellington Lane more 
than one hundred years ago. 


PROLOGUE FOR APRIL, 1791—BY J. B. L. 


Methinks I hear some one amongst you say 

** Are they but boys who mean to speak to-day ? ’’ 
Gaess not our parts or merits by our age; 

Tis not the growth or beard denote the sage; 
Though low our statue, and our years but few, 
We hope to please, if not instruct you, too. 

Oar aim’s to please (and with thia end in view) 

A few selected friends just such as you; 

Our various parte we act with conscious fears, 
And beg your candour on our want of years, 
Candour will sure each lib’ral soul inspire 

That should we err, to please is our desire. 

And though we’re young and small, we only pray 
Your approbation of us all to-day. 


There were probably yearly exhibitions, as a playing card with 
the ace of hearts on the back has an elaborate border and the fol- 
lowing announcement : 

WEST BOSTON EXHIBITION, 
This ticket admits one person into Mr. Lane’s school at West 


Boston, on Tuesday next. 
To begin precisely at three o’clock p. m. Boston, 4 x 28, 
J. C. 


787. 


_ 


— Boston Transcript. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Is Richard Harding Davis, the rising young author, a son of 
Rebecca Harding Davis ? W. 


— Please name the principal Northmen besides Lief Ericson who 
made discoveries and explorations in America. M. T. P. 


— When was the Concord School of Philosophy founded ? M. 
In the spring of ’79. 


_ — Where was Queen Victoria crowned? I mean in what build- 
ing. When? 


In Westminister Abbey, June 28, 1838, 


oa is the origin of the phrase ‘It is darkest just before 


In ‘‘ The Baron of St. Castine,"’ Longfellow wrote the line from 
which the quotation doubtless came : 


‘* Bat the nearer the dawn the darker the night,’’ 


— To “S. B. B.”’: Io answer to your question ‘‘ What and 
Where are the Horse Latitudes?’ I send the following : The Horee 
Latitudes were situated in the Atlantic Ocean between the trade 
winds and those blowing from the west, in the region of calms, 
where old navigators threw overboard horses which they were tak- 
ing out to the West Indies. McGiILL NORMAL, MONTREAL, 

** Horse latitudes’ is a name given by sailors to a belt of calme 


* Remarks on an article by this title in the isaue of Aug, %. 


in the Atlantic extending usually from about 30 deg. to 35 deg, 
north latitude, MARCUS. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A ComMPANION TO THE FOR ENGLIsH 
By Walter Leaf. New York: Macmillan and Co. 411 pp, 
Price $1.60. 

Every true friend of classic literature has had many causes for 
rejoicing at the threatened displacing of Latin and Greek in the 
scheme of education. The work of Dr. Leaf is a direct contribu- 
tion toward the sort of study which will be, indeed has been, the 
salvation of the classics in elementary schools. Mr. Leaf has pre- 
pared this volume especially for English readers, as a companion 
to the admirable rendering of the Iliad by himself, in company with 
M. Andrew Lang and Mr. Ernest Myers. It is of value to readers 
of the translation; it is invaluable to all who would read and 
enjoy the Greek. Neither can be appreciated without such guid- 
ance as is here given, and nowhere else in print is the whole aubjact 
go satisfactorily treated in a thorough, scholarly manner. The ir- 
troduction is a broad statement of the civilization of the Homeric 
epoch, and of its relation to that which followed, when the Acha- 
ians faded away before the hardy Northmen, whom we know as the 
Ionian Greeks. Athens is unheard of in these times; but here the 
Achaian race maintained a faint hold, providing the leaven for the 
later Greek civilization. Mr. Leaf discusses in outline what ig 
worked out at length in the bedy of the book, the broad divisions 
of the poem giving us the Iliad theme proper, and the accessory 
stories added by later bards. The Companion itself consists of a 
discussion of each book as a whole, followed by notes, historical, 
legendary, geographical, and archeological, explanatory of the 
text, line by line. The volume is one which will prove of untold 
value to every teacher who wishes to make the grandest epic of all 
literature a living story in song, giving to it, for the boys and girls 
of to-day, the wonderfal fascination which it had when sung in the 
regal halls before European history began. 


Tue or Dynamic Economics. By Simon N. 
Patten. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania. 153 pp., 
paper. Price, $1.00. 

No man has given promise of doing more for the fature of 
this country than Simon N. Patten. With Edmund J. James 
he is responsible for the movement which has made Phila- 
delphia the headquarters in this country for independent, care- 
fally guarded, progressive thought upon social and esonomic 
questions. The history of education in America will have no 
more wonderful chapter than that which will relate the story 
of this movement, finding vent more evidently in the Univer. 
sity of Pennsylvania, the American Academy, and Univeraity Ex- 
tension. Dr. Patten has done nothing in which his powers are 
shown more clearly than in this monograph upon the theory of 
dynamic economics. There are twenty-three chapters, rarely ten 
pages long, outlining the historical development of this phase of the 
subject, and then dealing with the law of cost, the marginal incre- 
ment of consumption, the distribution of subjective and of objective 
values, burdenless taxation, dependent claeses, the law of diminish- 
ing returns, snd the disposition of the surplus. Rarely, if ever, 
has more suggestive writing been done. The chapters are short, 
yet the thoughtful reader, interested in social economics, will find 
no small will power needed to read a chapter without many pauses, 
for following out the new ideas and theories hinted at. The publi- 
cation of these essays puts Professor Patten uoder the strongest ob- 
ligations to do a great deal more in aiding bis readers in their study 
of the questions bere opened. 


LoGARITHMS AND OTHER MATHEMATICAL TABLES. By 
William J. Hussey. Ann Arbor, Michigan: The Register Pub- 
lishing Co. 149 pp., 6x9%. Price, $1 0. 

A logarithm table is not a thing to which one ordinarily turns 
with feelings of anticipation, yet the absence of the tables when the 
logarithm is wanted may give a feeling utterly beyond description. 
Professor Hussey, who goes from the position of acting director 
of the Ann Arbor Observatory and instractor in astronomy in the 
University of Michigan to become aseistant professor of astronomy 
at Leland Stanford Jr. University, has prepared theee tables with 
especial reference to the needs of students. He has adopted those 
arrangements which experienced computers find most convenient 
and useful. The aim has been to include all needed helps. For 
facilitating interpolations, auxiliary tables of proportional parts sre 
given on the margins of the pages throughout the logarithmic por- 
tions of the book. Any criticism of the book would be valueless un- 
less based upon practical use. The fact that the entire ficst edition 
of last October was sold before the books were off the press gives, 
however, most suggestive testimony. This edition has the advaa- 
tage of the correction of the four errors found in the first iseus. 
More Goop Times at Hackmatack. By Mary P. 

Wells-Smith. Author of Jolly Good Times at Hackmatack, 

Etc. Boston: Roberts Bros. Price, $1 25. 

The latest of the Hackmatack books brings to a close these de- 
lightfal annals of farm life fifty years ago which have taken high 
rank as bits of real literature. Those who have followed this 
series of books, and their readers have numbered quite as many 
elders as youngsters, will much regret the ending of their ac- 

aaintance with Dan, ’Rastus, Ki Kellogg, Cyrus, Uncle Zack, 

randma Bullard, Becky, Lyddy Ann, and all the others who 
helped to make the ‘‘ jolly good times’’ in the qaiet old country 
village half hidden under the shadows of the western Massachusetts 
hills. Few books for children ao bridge the gulf of years or bring 
back so vividly the old time waya and means as do these simple 
sketches of new England life. Their charm lies in their atmosphere 
of hearty good nature, in their fresh and exuberant style, and in 
their entire truthfulness. There is no effort to instruct, or to in- 
culcate a moral, yet the teaching is undeniably there. 

Mrs. Smith is entirely at home in these reminiscences of happy 
childhood, and in what she writes there is an exhilarating flavor of 
country living quite individual and unique. Like Miss Wilkins, 
she has found and developed a new and rich vein in the hard soil of 
New England life. The material has always been ready, but it 
has needed the artist hand and the sympathetic touch to give it 
life-like form, 

The best American citizens have arisen by way of the farm and 
moderate poverty, and of this fiber are Parson Strong’s children. 
Very human and brim fall of innocent mischief they are, but their 
hovesty, industry, and amiability make them the best of eompan- 
ions for our boys and girls, and those who do not as yet know them 
have a great pleasure in store. 


IN tHE Levant. By Charles Dudley Warner. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. De luxe edition. 
Two volumesin box. Price, $5.00. 

No more delightful book of travels was ever written than Charles 
Dadley Warner's In the Levant, and it is eminently worthy of the 
elegant new form given it by the publishers. It is to travelers io 
the East what Hawthorne’s Marble Faun has been to visitors in 
Rome,—at once @ guide book and a reminiscance of their own €*- 
periences. Although it is seventeen years since the work appeared, 


changes come go slowly into Oriental life that the descriptions aré 
by no means out of date and preseat 9s faithful pictures of the fas- 
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inating East as when firat written. Mr. Warner’s strongest poi 
‘e in sketches of travel and in them his skill as a raconteur Peet 
isplayed. 

d ° Me Levant is admirably suited to illustration, and no pains 
have been spared in obtaining the very finest work and material. 
There are twenty-five photogravures of the most striking places 
visited by Mr. Warner. These include views of Jerusalem, Beth- 
jehem, Nazareth, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and other 
Holy Land sights, the ruins of Baalbec and the Temple of Diana, 
various places in and about Constantinople, and the celebrated 
rnins in Athens. A new portrait of the author is also a feature of 
the work. The volumes are beantifully printed from new plates 
and have cloth cover slips to protect the binding. 


La LizARDIERE PAR VTE Henai pe Bornier. New 
York: William R. Jenkios. Boston: Carl Schoenhof., 247 pp. 
paper. Price, 60 cents. 3 
‘This volume is the twentieth of the ‘Romans chois’s’’ pub- 

lished for American readers of French by Mr. Jenkins. It is an 

excellent example of an admirable series. Clear, distinct type 
upon firm, white paper, well bound in paper, the stories are all ex- 
cellent selections of the best of contemporary French fiction. Mr. 

Jenkins chooses his publications with great care, fully conversant 

with the demands of the best American taste, to which he always 

caters, 


EriqueTTe. By Agnes H. Morton, B. O. Philadelphia : 

Penn Pab. Co. 203 pp. Cloth. 

It isa ead commentary on American manners that s0 many peo- 
ple should feel called upon to mend matters by writing books upon 
etiquette, which are as numerous as cookery manuals and appar- 
ently as ever new. If the American people are careless and un- 
caltivated in the finer points of polite behavior it is not for want of 
advice upon the subject, advice which ranges all the way from the 
gentle sarcasms of Mr. Howells to the cast-iron regulations of Mr. 
McAllister and the decrees of the Four Hundred. Miss Morton, 
who for years filled the chair of literature and criticism is one of 
our leading educational institutions, dedicates her book not to the 
uitra-fashionable circle but to ‘‘those who dwell within the broad zone 
of the average.’’ She has less to say of the minute details of proper 
condact on state occasions than upon the little amenities of quiet 
home and social life which so much affect everyone’s comfort and 
happiness. After the usual hints and suggestions concerning wed- 
dings, receptions, dinners, teas, evening parties, dress, cards, etc., 
she offers several chapters in a more serious vein upon the 
ethics of etiquette and true courtesy which are well worthy a 
thoughtfol reading. — 


(JUAKERS IN PENNSYLVANIA: 1682-1776. By Albert 
C. Applegarth. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 84 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

This admirable study forms numbers VII[-IX of the current 
series of the Johns Hopkins University studies in historical and 
political science. The study is divided into four heads, the cus- 
tome of the Qaakers, their legislation, their attitude toward the 
Indiane, and towards slavery. Mr. Applegarth has been through a 
vast amount of the material in which this history lies, and has se- 
lected much matter which is comparatively aew to general readers 
bearing upon these always interesting people. It should be upon 
the desk of every teacher who is trying to give pupils an idea of 
the colonial period. 

Tue or Monkeys. By R.L.Garner. New 
York: Chas. L. Webster. 217 pp. ; 
Mr. Garner’s theories upon Simian speech, or sound communica- 

tion of monkeys, have already found place on the pages of the 
leading American journals and have attracted much attention. He 
has been for years a patient student in the gardens of New York, 
Philadelpbia, and other cities, and has now gone to Africa to con- 
tinue with increased enthusiam his work among the Simian tribes 
in their native foreste. Those who on first thought were inclined 
to ridicule his ideas or to cast discredit on the success of his experi- 
ments, are now coming to recognize in them a contribution, if a 
small one, to real scientific discovery. The field of animal speech 
ia entirely new and untrodden, there is net a line upon the subject 
to be found in all literature, and if Mr. Garner's investigations re- 
sult in the finding of a key, however ill fitting, with which to un- 
lock this long closed mystery he will have won an enviable place 
among scientists. His book, aside from its main object, is a pretty 
and entertaining account of monkey life and ways. 


Mackay or Uaanpa. By his Sister. New York: A. 
C. Armstrong & Co. Illustrated. Price, Cloth, $1.50. 
Alexander Mackay, the St. Paul of the African wilderness, called 

by Stanley ‘* the best missionary since Livingstone,’’ was pioneer 
whose record is unsurpassed for heroism, unselfishness, and devo- 
tion, His sister, Mrs. Harrison, recently arranged his journal, let- 
ters, etc., for pablication, filling out the story till it formed a vol- 
ume of 500 pages. This biography she has now rewritten with new 
matter especially for boys, in the hope that the lessons of a beauti- 
ful life may prove helpful and inspiring. 


Tue New Enetanp Country. Holiday Gift Book. 
Text and Illustrations by Clifton Johnson. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 7x11 inches. Price, $2 50, in box. 

This is one of the most beantifal holiday gift books ever offered 
by Messrs. Lee & Shepard, who have long made a specialty of 


works of this kind. Camera, brush, pencil, and have here 
combined in faithfully portraying the rural life sok Gmuae of old 
New England. Over one hundred exquisite illustrations, mostly 
taken directly from photographs, depict the changing seasons, the 
hills and streams, the winding roadways, the villages and farms, 
and the many picturesque “‘ bits’’ which attract the true artist eye. 
The descriptive text is interesting, and the work as a whole one 


a the sons and daughters of New England will thoroughly 
joy. 


A Year wira rue Birps. By Wilson Flagg. Boston: 

Educational Pablishing Company. 317 pp. 

In these delightful eseays upon bird-folk, first published in 1881, 
Mr. Flagg shows an intimate, sympathetic acquaintance with their 
ways and habits, their songs and daily life. He is a warm friend 
of the birds, and enters many strong arguments, not alone from 


studied avd cared for. Much care is taken to show their indispen- 


the sathetic, but also from the practical side, why they should be| M. Cyr of Cambridge, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION. 


The forty-sixth annual meeting of the Connecticut State Teach. 
ere’ Association was held at Meriden Oct. 28 and 29. Appended 
are abstracts of the principal papers and addresses. 

Miss Edith W. Todd of the Wi!limantic Normal, in speaking of 
‘*Grammar Sciences,” said: It is well to follow a plan in every 
science lesson, and a good one is this: Apparatus described ; exper- 
‘ment performed by the teacher and observed by the class; exper- 
‘ment described ; lesson taught; illustrations showing practical ap- 
plication of the principle presented; summary. The pupils should 
do nearly all the talking. 

“Expression in Primary Reading’ was the topic of Mias Ellen 
When the lesson is from the reader 


it shoul i teach i ite possibi 
sable utility in the world mechaniem. Over a hundred birds are ply 
told of and many pictured. They are grouped according to their 
favorite habitations, and the seasons when they are found at their | has 
best, For nature readings these short essays should be found most | upon the board, and 


excellent. They are admirably written, exceedingly interestin , | tion carefully noted, 
and have none of the achool-book flavor, which 4 no small _ hee coat 


ity and points of interest. A few minutes’ talk will start the imag- 
ination and arouse the interest of the children. When this interest 
been awakened, the new words should be developed, placed 
practiced by various devices; the provuncia- 

and the words used in sentences by the chil- 


dren. Then should follow th tical ing from 
gree responsible for the detestation in which many children, hap- Whee 


pily, hold the regulation reading book. 


York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth, $1.25. 


qpeus spirits tempered by sound principles of right conduct. The 


from slips of paper. 


When sure that the vocabulary is thoroughly 
mastered 


» take the lesson in the book. Let the lesson take the 


In Creek Canon. By Anna Chapin Ray. New conversation, guarding against too suggestive questioning 


ent reading before the oral. 
Horace S. Tarbell, superintendent of schools, Providence, R. i. 


Miss Ray possesses the rare faculty of presenting happy, hearty | ®Poke on ‘* Desirable Changes in the Grammar School Carricalum.”’ 
young life with photographic truth and clearness. Her boys and Great danger of superficiality must result from the effort to “ en- 
girls are neither priggish nor sentimental, but full of healthy, rich’’ the course. This may be avoided by confining the less capa- 


ble pupils to essential subjects and giving the abler pupils a wider 


verett family in their Montana home have plenty of good times, | ™"8°. More thoroughness, less exhaustiveness for all pupils, and 
and the telling of them includes much of interest concerning pioneer | *°™ething of many subjects for the pupils favored by nature and 


life in the new Northwest. 


opportunity, were advocated. 
** Geography ’’ was the subject taken by Ellen E. Carlisle of Nor- 


Cotumsus. An Epic Pogm. By Samuel Jefferson, F. wich Free Academy Normal. We do not make sufficient and 


an argument, 


connected. There is a portrait of Columbus and a representation 
of his caravel the Santa Maria. 


Leaflets for the present year (Number 30 to 37. 


discovery of America. 
bua’ letter to Gabriel Sanchez, Vespucci, Cortes, DeSoto, the Cabots. 


are all names which are becoming familiar in every schoolroom. 
Through these little leafleta, every teacher and every pupil can se-| School.” 
cure a bit of the original accounts from which all later histories are 


drawn. 


: very poor teacher, 
PY by of dissecting-knife and microscope, the occasional evening under the 
and ‘‘ Story of Bunker Hill Battle’? are published stare, ave Sar more than the text-book. 

by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in a beautiful de luxe volume : 

illastrated and embellished by Howard Pyle. The book lover, the| [,~; Hunt of Brookline, Mass. (1) We should teach science not 
artist, and above all the Bostonian, will wish to own this very at- 


tractive volume. Price, $1.50. 


Journal, designed and compiled by S. Alice Bray. 


White cloth binding. 


Boston : D. C. | matter of i to the teach 
Heath & Co. 5 cents each, $3.00 s hundred) are especially valua. er of convenience to the teachers. 


ble at this time, composing, as they do, documents relating to the 
Strabo, Eric the Red, Marco Polo, Colum- 


A pretTy gift for a young mother is the dainty holi- —"a to the troubles of our age.’’ 

. 

day publication of A. D. F. Randolph, New York, ~ F ns mation which it affords. (4) The most important consideration is 
includes pretty poems and pictures illustrating baby life, and blank that such study presents a means for mental development. 
leaves on which to chronicle family items, liste of presents, etc. 


: ' A wise use of the text-book in geography. The book should be used 
>< in class recitations in connection with the newspaper, or ‘‘ news of 
hi lis oe id the day’’ work. Children should leave school with the habit of 
h lai ng Angst as chssovery OF She ROW Wer: consulting the geography as they do the dictionary. Both are very 
are here told in an epic poem of a dozen books, each prefaced by useful books, but no attempt should be made to memorize th 
The style is easy and melodious and the events well : P 1 


“Science in the High School’? was presented by Prin. F. H. 
Beede of Willimantic. There should be a continuous and logically 
arranged course of natural ecience in the high school, as distinct 


— a general quaten of the O12 Bouth and well-defined as are the courses in Latin, Greek, and mathemat- 


ies. The studies should not be thrown in promiscuously, asa simple 
yeics and chemistry un- 
derlie a}1 the sciences, and are necessary to an understanding of 
them. Bricg in attractive work during the first year, when the 
classes are large. If many pupils leave at the end of the year they 
)| bave had a practical and useful course in physics or chemistry. 

Frank Rollins of New Britain spoke on “ Science in the High 
In chemistry and physics, the sciences above all others 
for doing and seeing, the text-book for the good teacher is only a 
matter of convenience. It is absolutely indispensable for only the 
The frequent field excursion, the constant use 


“Science Teaching in Primary Grades’’ was taken up by Miss 


only for the purpose of interesting the young in nature, but that 
having aroused such an interest, it may serve to lighten the cares of 
maturity and “supply that want of occupation which so largely 
(2) Itcultivates the moral 
(3) We should teach this subject for the sake of the infor- 


In cul- 
tivating the power of observation we furnish the pupil’s mind with 
concepts with which to see; we render his mind sensitive to the 
various relations which his environment contains. No other subject 


Potty Burron’s New YEAR, a pretty story of an|in the curriculam affords so great an opportunity for an exercise of 
earnest Christian life, by Mra. C. F. Wilder, is published by T. Y,|the judgment. As to material, such should be chosen as may be 
Crowell & Co., New York. The unique parti-cloth binding is|had in quantities. In botany, seeds, leaves, stems, and all parts of 


especially attrative. Price, 75 cente. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The New England Country; illustrated by Clifton Johnson; price, and judges independently. 


$2.50. Boston: Lee 


, Mifflin & Co. 
neosiier by Owen Meredith. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


D Lothrop Co 


’ére: by Henri de Bornier; price, 60 cents—Les Prosateurs| more into the grammar school. 
Biccle; by Fontaine—A Rational French Method; 


by A. Gautherot; price, 60 cents——Fables Choisis de La Fontaine 
: Wm. R. Jenkins. 
= exquisite Fool; price, 50 cents. New York: Harper & Bros. 


schools by John F. Woodhull; price, $1.10. New 
G 


New York: Dick & Fitzgerald. 


Italian Child-Lite; by Marietta Ambros!; price, 75 cents. Boston: 


; not an acquirement gained from books. 
Longmang by Davis geously taken up in connection with history. 


plants. In xcdlogy, insects, lobsters, shells, birds, fishes, any ani- 
mals that the particular locality furnishes. Minerologics! material 
should also depend upon the locality. As to method, it is the 
province of the teacher to see that each pupil observes, compares, 
Whatever she may do to further this 
end will be the proper method. Reviews should be given to ascer- 


Sh d. 
At Sundown; by Jonn Greauleat Whittier; price, $1.50, Boston: |tain what mental pictures have been formed, and should embrace 


oral and written descriptions and drawings. 

‘* Civics in the Grammar School’’ was discussed by S, E. Forman 
of Bristol. It is doubtful whether it is wise to introduce anything 
More thoroughness is the great 


need of our schools, There seems to be no need and no time fora 


in civi institutions of his 
: Mme Berthe Beck——Extraits Choisis des | text-book in civics. Mere knowledge about the insti 
ey with notes by George Castegnier. New] country will not go far toward making a good citizen of a boy. 


It is a phase of character, 
Civics may be advanta- 


Good citizenship comes from the beart. 


** Changes Desirable in Oar Grammar School Course’’ were sug- 


reen, & aa Reciter; compiled by Wm. B. Dick; price, 30 cents. | posted by Supt. A. P. Marble of Worcester, Mase. The hygieniv 
Dick’s Fes g y Sup 


German Lessons; by Chas. Harris; price, 65 cents. Boston: D. C conditions should be first improved, since health is the most impor- 


Heath & Co. 


The Second Essay on the Earl of Chatham; by Lord Macaulay; | cultivated. 


tant consideration. In arithmetic, facility of operation should be 


In geography, the important, permanent facts, not sta- 


price, 20 cents——How to Teach prises: by Lyman D. Smith; price, | tistioal details, and the conditions which control production, ete , 


50 cents. New York: American Book 


New York 
Cincinnati 


Atlanta 


English Classics for Schools 


An important new series—already issued or in course 
of preparation. Adequate notes ; large type ; handsome 
printing ; uniform binding in boards ; lowest prices. 


Macaulay’s Second Essay on the Ear! of Chatham, 200. 


Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, . 20c. 
Irving's Sketch Book—Selections . + 
Scott's Ivamhoe . . . . 50c. 


Scott’s Marmion . 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar . + 
Shakespeare's Twelfth Night. . 


White’s New Course in Art Instruction 
Books 1, 2, and 3, per doz, - - - $1.00 
Books 4 to g, inclusive, per doz. - = - 1.80 


Besides Outlines for Teachers, Drawing Models, Color 


apers, and all necessary material for the Course, 


Latest School Books 
Appletons’ Manual of Penmanship 


Lyman D. Situ, Teacher of Penmanship and 
d Just | Rickoff’s Supplementary First Reader 
$ .50 


Drawing, Hartford, Conn. cloth. 


issued. 


12mo, 


Publishers 


of America 


Cathcart’s Literary Reader 


A new Manual of English Literature. 12mo, cloth $1.15 


12mo, cloth, Beautifully illustrated . 


This little volume will prove of much practical value Webster’s Primary Dictionary 


to teachers of writing. 


Although prepared as a guide 


New edition. 400 illustrations. 336 pages. ’ ‘ 48 


for those using Appletons’ Standard Penmanship, it} Webster’s Common School Dictionary 


will also be found most helpful to regular class teachers 


New edition. 500 illustrations. 416 pages » 


conducting writing lessons with any of the Represen- Webster’s High School Dictionary 


tative Copy Books. 


America are; 


New edition. 800 illustrations. 530 pages ‘ ‘ .98 


national Dictionary.”’ 


ks in usé in | These New Editions are based on the great “‘ Webster’s Inter- 
The Representative Copy Boo | 
| 


P., D. & S. 
Harper’s 


Eclectic 


Spencerian 
Appletons’ 


Barnes’s 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. “ Educational Bulletin, 
| dese ribine our new books mailed free on request. 
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should be studied. History, in outline, should begin earlier. But 
most important of all is a better stady of the English language and 
its use in speaking and —- For this end the reading may be 
greatly criticized and improved. : 

Elmer Truesdell Merrill of Wesleyan University followed with a 

per on “Latin”? Training for culture should begin with the 
Cecier of work in Latin. The immediate aim should be to make 
the boy live and think and feel after the Roman fashion. The first 
door to this is by training him in the ability to understand the 
Latin language at sight and hearing, without even a mental trans- 
lation of it into English. The best method to this end de- 
mands much oral work, daily drill through the first years in the 

ion in Latin, of ideas based on those of the passage set for 
the day’s reading, constant obeervance of quantity in oral reading. 

‘‘ Manual Training in the Grammar Schools,’’ was by Chas. A. 
Bennett, College for the Training of Teachers, New York City. 
Manual training in the high school has now come to be recognized as 
a permanent feature of the American system of education; but 
manual training belongs no more to the high school than to the 

mar schools. As a factor in education it is fally as important 
in the latter as in the former. In the education of the child, it is 
of great importance that he be taught the use of his hands before 
he reaches the age of fifteen. ; 

‘©The Place of Literature in Pri Schools,’ was by Miss M. 
H. Bishop, Welch Training School, New Haven. In the lowest 
grades myths and fairy stories have been successfully used. Lives 
of the poets are studied, the child life being made prominent. By 
one method the story is told, reproduced, and then read in the 
original. Portions are committed to memory. By another method 
the teacher brings the children to think and express in their own 
lap the thoughts of the writer. His language is then read 
onl parts are committed to memory. Reproductions follow, using 
the author’s language more or less. This is legitimate langaage 
work and as such should have a place in every primary schoo), 

“* Seience for Young Children,’’ was the subject selected by Miss 
Bertha M. McConkey, superintendent Normal Practice School, 
South Manchester, Conn. Acquaintance with the laws of natare, 
the wonders of chemistry, and the mysteries of electricity, has to- 
day an actual money value to all sorts and conditions of men and 
women. Since the great majority of our boys and girls leave 
school before they are 14 years of age, some knowledge of elemen- 
tary science must needs be given early in their school course. Pa- 
pils should read, talk, and write of what they have observed. It 
should be the teacher’s aim to keep the work with small children 
ao largely objective as possible. The object is to give pupils 
familiarity with the phenomena of every day life, as well as to fur- 
nish them with clear mental images upon which to base future 
work in science. Assoon as a child gives evidence that he is seek- 
ing to recall words rather than images, he should be led back at 
once to the object or — and the impression deepened. 

Upon ‘‘ Geometry’’ Henry W. Keigwin, Norwich Free Acad- 
emy, said that reasoning is not the only object of studying geome- 
try. Logical form is a useful end and a useful means, and is best 
gained by having some ‘‘ set proofs’’ as models of reasoning and 
form. More and more remove the staging and the crutches until 
the pupil can soon discover proofs to easy propositions, and can 
even discover, state, and prove easy theorems of his own. 

“ The Study of Children’’ was a paper by Wm. H. Burnham, 
Ph.D., Clark University. The field of child-study for the teacher 
comprises more than what is strictly included in the psychology of 
childhood ; for the teacher is interested in anything that affects the 
child’s growth, health, and ability to work. Hence child-study as 
a department of Pedagogy includes every investigation or observa- 
tion of children that has any relation to education. 


“Literature in the High Schools,” was introduced by Isaac 
Thomas of New Haven and was treated in a logical and concise 
manner. He was followed by Mr. Percy C. Eggleston of the 
Bulkeley Schoo!, New London. ie: 

The subject of ‘‘ Literature in Primary Scho ols’? was informery 
discussed by Miss A. E. Reynolds and Miss M. E. Bidwell of the 
practice schools of Norwich Free Academy; by Miss Goodyear and 
Miss Kenney of the Welch Training School, New Haven. 

Mr. F. E. Bangs, principal of Wooster School, New Haven, 
gave a talk to the intermediate teachers upon the use of the globe 
in the study of geography, especially in connection with map-draw- 
ing. He illustrated the subject by means of a meridian pattern, 
and a variety of maps and charts. The purpose of the speaker 
was to present asimple way of planning and drawing maps directly 
from the globe that should resemble the globe itself, thus leading 
to a correct interpretation of the maps in the text-book and show- 
ing the teacher how to study the continents in their relation to 
each other. 

Officers for the ensuing year were chosen as follows : President, 
Joseph R. French of New Haven; Ccrresponding Secretary, F. A. 
Brackett of Hartford; Treasurer, J. F. Williams of Bristol; Vice 
Presidents, E. N. Forbes, C. F. Carroll, F. A. Bagnell, F. H. 
Beede, N. L. Bishop, William M. Griffiv, George B. Hard, 
Charles E. Tucker. ELLA A. FANNING. 

Norwich, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association met in Plymouth Oct. 28, Pres. Charles H. 
Douglas of Keene presiding. 

The first exercise was with a class from the training school, and 
was conducted by Miss C. M. Jacobsen. The exerciees illustrated 
work which is done in the kindergarten. 


Mr. Frank W. Whitney of Dov@ then read an interesting paper| Dover. 


on ‘The Supervision of Country Schools.”” He thought there 
should be five supervisors, at least, in New Hampshire, to give two 
institutes a year, by which every teacher in the state could be 
reached, and each teacher could also receive personal advice and 


suggestion. 

Dr. C. C. Rounds, principal of the State Normal School, Ply- 
mouth, in an address on ‘‘ Raral Schools,’’ said that our system of 
school control is wrong. We need a larger educational unit. The 
township is too small. Under this the essentials are: A plant, sys- 
tematic couree of study and training, qualified teachers, efficient 
supervision, and school time. Dr. Rounds commended the plan of 
having a meeting of the foremost educators of the country to discuss 
the subject and determine what steps would best be taken to bring 
about those improvements which we so much need. 

The gathering in the afternoon divided into two sections. In the 
high school section, Mr. J. C. Simpson of Portsmouth spoke on the 
‘* Transition from the Grammar to the High School.’’ e was fol- 
lowed by Mies Whitcomb of the Keene High School in an able 
article on ‘‘Some Modern Historical Methods.’’ ‘‘ The Possibili- 
ties of the Country High School ’’ was the subject of an able article 
by Mr. Ray of Hinsdale. Mr. Doring spoke on the subject of 
‘*Teaching of Chemistry,” and Mr. Johnston gave a talk entitled 


** In the Greek Class.’’ 
In the grammar and primary sections, Miss L. E. Estey of Man- 


| 
chester spoke on ‘‘ Pictorial Illustration in Primary Teaching.”’ 


Mr. Bailey, state supervisor of drawing, Massachusetts, was to speak 
on drawing, but by urgent request consented to speak on ‘* Color,”’ 
Dr. J. T. Prince of Boston, Mass., read @ paper on ‘' School In- 
centives.’’ ‘‘ Enriching the Grammar School Course,” by H, W 
Lull of Quincy, Mass., was an able and instructive article, 

On Friday evening an address on ‘‘ The Study of Children’ was 
delivered E. H. Russell, principal of the State Normal at 
Worcester, Mass. There was a large and enthusiastic audience, 
Mr. Russell said that our attention to-day is turned toward the 
child, not as an ideal, but as a real, living being—the individual 
child. How can we make the study of psychology more practical] ° 
How can we lead our normal students to see the practical value of 
it ? are questions which should be fully considered. Experiments 
in the Wesestee school have had a twofold object,—to lead the 
student into closer sympathy with the child, and to get materia] 
from which generalizations might be made. The first objrct has 
been secured. It is too early yet for much progress toward the sec- 
ond. Enough has been obtained to lead to three conspicuous things 
about the child: (1) The ‘‘natural savagenesa’’ of the child, (2) 
the fact that spiritual things were nataral to the child, (3) the im- 
portance of ‘‘self.’”? Mr. Russell hoped, when the material had 
been systematized, that generalizations might be made which would 
materially aid our study of psychology. 

At the close of the evening session a reception was given to the 
members of the association by Dr. andMrs. Rounds. 

The session Saturday morning opened with a business meeting. 
At its close Miss Mary R. Connor of the Model School, Plymouth, 
led a Symposium u Nature Study and Science in Grades Below 
the High School. was followed by discussion. ‘‘ Compulsory 
Education ”’ was presented by Supt. Channing Folsom of Dover, 
who strongly urged more stringent laws, and ‘‘ The Essentials of a 
State School System,’’ by Supt. C. E. Meleney of Somerville, Mass. 

It was resolved that New Hampshire ought, and must, make a 
creditable exhibit at the World’s Fair. To this end all were urged 
to bend their energies. . 

The following officers were then elected : President—Mr. Gowing 
of Nashua; Vice-President—Mr. Baldwin of Manchester; Secretary 
—Mies Barbara B. Joy of Manchester; Treasurer—Mr, Whitney of 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
Washington County, Pa.; Washington. 
Adams County, Pa.; Gettysburg. 
York County, Pa.; York. 
Nov. 21-25: Armstrong County, Pa. ; Kittanning. 
Nov. 21-25: Greene County, Pa,; Waynesburg. 
Nov. 21-25: Juniata County, Pa. ; Mifflintown. 
Nov. 21-25: Lawrence County, Pa. ; New Castle. 
Nov. 21-25: Mifflin County, Pa.; Lewistown. 
Nov. 21-25: Pike County, Pa.; Matamoras, 
Nov. 21-25: Snyder County, Pa.; Middleburg. 
Nov. 24-25: Ohio Valley Interstate Teachers; Huntington, W. Va. 
Nov. 25-26: Massachusetts State Assoc. ; Springfield. 
Nov. 28-Dec. 2: Bedford Co., Pa.; Bedford. 
Dec. 5-10: Boston Teachers’ Bazaar. 
Dee. 27-29: Iowa Association; Cedar Rapids. 
Dec. 27-29: Illinois Association ; Springfield. 
Dec, 29-31: Maine Pedagogical Society ; Lewiston. 
Feb. 21, 22, 23: Dept. of Superintendence, N. E. A.; Bostcn. 


Nov. 21-25: 
Nov. 21-25: 
Nov, 21-25: 
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INDISPENSABLE TO TEACHERS. 


The Two Great Periodicals, 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE av 
ST. NICHOLAS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


subscription to Zhe Century Magazine. 
produce what the Century's readers want. 
of London, 


“Sweet Bells Out of Tune,” a 
written by Mrs. Burton Harrison, the author of 


are as brilliant as the novel. 


(Christmas) number, “ The Effect of Scientific 


Sherman, is also printed in November, 
tinguished writers, including an article by James Russell 
be done with the World’s Fair if it 
solution of the problem yet offered. 


The December Century is to be 


full of Christmas stories, Christmas poems, 
of a striking novel of life in Colorado, “ 
with Rudyard Kipling. 

Papers on good roads, the new educational methods, 

Four dollars will bring you this splendid ma 
afford to be without it. Subscribers can remit 
St, New York. They should begin with November, 
“Sweet Bells Out of Tune.” 


zine for 


and 


THE CENTURY For 1893. 


It would be hard for a person who cares for good reading to make 

No region is too remote, no expense too great, if it will only 
This is the policy that has made it, as the Pa// Mail 

says, “ By far the best of the magazines, English or American.” 

The November number begins a new volume and contains the first chapters of 


“The Anglomaniacs.” 
wedding, the occupants of the boxes in the Metropolitan Opera House, the “smart set” in the country 
house are faithfully reflected, and the illustrations by Charles Dana Gibson, the well-known cartoonist, 


In this November number begins also a great series of papers on 
Bible and Science,’ 


opening with “Does the Bible contain Scientific Errors?” 


decided ground that the Bible does not contain scientific err i i 
I ors of any moment, and who m 
states the case from his point of view. Other articles in this 4 ie Daan 


n ; Study upon Religious Beliefs.” 

An important series of letters that passed between General Sherman and his brother, Senator John 
which number contains also contributions from 

time of his death. The suggestion which Bishop Potter makes in 

were opened on Sunday, is one which seems the most practical 


THE NEW EDUCATION. 


Among the more important papers of the new year will be 
hands, dealing with some of the newer educational institutions 


of these will be illustrated, and all will be of a character to assist th in hi i 
well as to inform the general public on the vital subjects 


A Great Christmas Number, 


and Christmas pictures,—and in it will begin t 
Benefits Forgot,” by Wolcott Balestier, gin the first chapters 


and city government are soon to come. 


irectly to the publishers: The 


ST. 


a better investment than a year’s 


Budget, 


world.” 


Novel of New York Society, 
In this story the fashionable 


1893. 
by Prof. Shields of Princeton, who takes - 


series will include one in the December 
the most dis- 


which was not quite completed at the 
the November Century as to what could 


Lowell, 


several, now in preparation by competent 
and educational methods of America. Most 


ucation. The first will appear in January. 


who wrote “ The Naulahka ” 


and certainly no cultivated home can | 
Century Co., 33 East 17th 
all the serials, including 


one year, 


So get first chapters of 


“Now being widely used as a supplementary reader in schools.” 


John G. Whittier long ago wrote of St. Nicholas. 
say of this magazine that it is the best children’s periodical in the 


master,”’ says of it, “ There is not one of the numbers that does not 
stir the curiosity, inform the memory, stimulate thought, and enlarge 
the range of the imagination.” 
number edited by Mary Mapes Dodge, S¢. Vicho/as is now entering 
upon its twentieth year. The most famous writers have contributed 
to its pages in the past, but never has its editor been able to offer a 
better program or a more distinguished list of contributors than for 


There is to be a series of illustrated papers on 


**The Leading Cities of the United States,’’ 


the story of each city told by a prominent resident. Edmund Clarence 
Stedman will write of New York; Thomas W. Higginson, of Boston; New 
Orleans will be described by George W. Cable, and Baltimore by President 
Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University. Dr. Lyman Abbott will tell the 
story of Brooklyn, and other cities will 
There wi:l be articles on the World’s Fair, and a number of pages 0 
funny pictures and humorous verses, 


Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, the well-kaown author of “The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol,” etc., will contribute the leadin 
during the coming year. A serial by W. O. Stod ard, an Australian story, 
begins in the same number. 

_ story, “ Lady Jane,” is coming. 
| three page poem by John G. 
beautiful lines the good Quaker poet has ever written, 
of a party of young girls to his home. 


The School Fournal says, 
you need have no fears for the lessens taught your children.” 
zine is the greatest aid that the teacher an 
wre have. It entertains, and at the same time educates and instructs. 


he subscription price is i jrectly to 
the publishers: a $3 a year. Remittances may be made directly 


NicHoLas For Youne Folks. 


—Morning Guide, (Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
“TItis little to 


Edward Eggleston, the author of “The Hoosier School- 


Founded in 1873, and from the first 


be treated by other famous men. 


The Serial Stories. 


serial for St. Micholas 


A serial by the author of that delightful 
_ The November number opens with 4 
hittier, which has in it some of the most 
describing the visit 


“Place St. Nicholas in your household, and 
The maga- 


the conscientious parent can 


e Century Co,, 33 East 17th St., New York. 
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INDIANA, 

The State Board of Education at its recent 
meeting elected Rev. S. R. Lyons, trustee of In- 
diana University to succeed James D. Maxwell, 
deceased. Mr. Lyons is a broad and liberal 
scholar, and one of the leading ministers of the 
U. P. church in the state. He is in perfect sym- 
pathy with the university, and will no doubt con- 
tribate mach to her future growth, 

University Extension is receiving a great deal of 
attention. Indiana, DePauw, and Wabash are all 
doing Extension work. — Indiana University has 
classes organized in Louisville, Evansville, Indian- 
apelis, Fort Wayne, and New Albany. The great 
demand is for work in history, social science, and 
literature. 

Samuel Harwcoj,ex-euparintendent of Attics, 
is spending the year in the State Normal School, 
making a special study of the theory of normal 
school work. He will probably leave the superin- 
tendency and engage permanently in normal work 
after this year. 

The high school eithon at their holiday meet- 
ing will discuss the following program: (1. 
«How Far Should the Inductive Method be . 
lowed in Teaching Science?’’ Wilber A. Fish, 
Richmond H. 8S. (2) ‘* What Preparation on the 
Part of the Pupil is Necessary for Efficient High 
School work Will Featherngill, Franklin ; 
Geo. F. Bass, Indianapolis. (3.) Symposiam : 
© Do We Not Owe it to the Children Who do not 
Attend, to make the High School Course more 
Practical ?’? Paul Monroe, Martinsville; J. P. 
Fook, New Albany; W. D. Weaver, Marion; E. 
A. Remy, Tipton. 

Clarence L. Cory, graduate of Pardue, ’89, 
tothe University of California as professor of 
trical engineering. 


MICHIGAN. 

The Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club will meet at 
Ann Arbor, (Room 24, north wing, University 
Hall) on Saturday, Nov. 18, at 9.00a.m. ‘ Ge- 
ometry—How and Where?” by Prin. Frank L. 
Sage, Saginaw High School; discussion by Profes- 
sor Smith, State Normal School. ‘‘ Some Obser- 
vations in German Schools,’’ by Prof. B. A. Hins- 
dale, University of Michigan. ‘‘ Manual Training,’ 
by R H. Piez, director manual training, Bay City ; 
discussion by Sapt. H. W. Compton, Toledo, Ohio. 
FE. C. Thompson, president; H. M. Siauson, 


secretary. 
NEW YORK. 

Additional teachers’ institutes will be held as fol- 
lows: Nov. 28, Clinton Co., at Plattaburgh, Prof. 
A. C. Malochlan, conductor; Nov. 28, Ulster Co., 
at Ellenville, John D. Cary , conductor; Dee. 19, 
Monroe Co. The institute for the first district of 
Niagara Co. will be held at Lockport. 

The Isaac Pitman ‘‘ Phonographic Teacher ’’ 
and ‘‘ Manual of Phonography ’’ have been added 
to the list of textbooks adopted by the New York 
Board of Education. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

The first meeting of the Ohio Valley Round 
Table for the year was held in Wheeling, Tues- 
October 1. The methods of be.t presenting the 
effects of Alcohol and Narcotics were particularly 
discussed, and it was resolved to make a written 
report on the effects of the use of tobacco on the 
standing in examinations. 

The next meeting of the Ohio Valley Interstate 
Teachers’ Association will be held in the city of 
Huntington, Nov. 24 and 25. Able teachers from 
West Virginia, Ohio, and Kentucky will be there, 
and the general attendance must be large. State 
Supt. Morgan has issued additional circulars urg- 
ing teachers and school cfficers to make active 
preparations for the World's Fair Exhibit. Feb- 
raary 1 must close all work in this line. We now 
begin to see the result of our inefficient system of 
supervision, 

There is urgent need of a school history of this 

state that some of our leading teachers should look 
after at once, 
_ The recent boom at Moundsville has resulted in 
increased facilities ia the way of buildings and ad- 
ditional teachers, and Grafton will soon have a fine 
achcol building completed. Very extensive ad- 
ditions have been made to the fourth and sixth 
ward buildings in the city of Wheeling. 

Many of the text-books now in use in this state 
are far from satisfactory. The average legislator 
may know all about cross-road politics, but as a 
rule absolutely nothing about the needs of the 
schoolroom, 

_ Professors Flemming and Crago, two of the lead- 
ing school-men of the state are not teaching this 


year, 


WANTED, 
First-class convassers, — students, teachers, and 
\ninisters,—for ** The Stery ef America,” by H. 
W. Mabie, LL,B., editor Christian Union. assisted 
by Senator Sherman, Prof. Doolittle, Col. A. K, Me. 
Clure, and other special writers. The marvelous rec. 
ord of ourcountry’s 400 years. Over 350 illustrations. 
Exclusive territory. Liberal terms. JAMES H. 
ARLE, 178 Washington St., Boston. 2t 


For Sale, 


SPLENDID SCHOOL PROPERTY 
‘ (FEMALE) 
in one of the best agricultural districts of 
Kentucky, well established and well equip- 
ped. Retiring from school work, we offer 


the above property for sale, consisting of 
buildings (capacity 75), grounds (16 acres), 
furniture, apparatus, musical instruments, 
hxtures, etc.; all at about one third the act- 
ual cost. Successful school now in progress. 
Rare opportunity for investment to the right 
man. Terms easy. For further particulars 
address ELrop & WHITE, 
4 Glendale, Hardin Co., Ky. 


Indigestion. 
HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 


Promotes digestion with- 
out injury and thereby re- 
lieves diseases caused by 
indigestion of the food. The 
best remedy for headache 
proceeding from a disorder- 
ed stomach. 


_ Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Castine Normal Association will hold a 
meeting at “‘ The Quincy” Boston, on the evening 
of November 25. Mr. G. T. Fletcher will be 
present and address the Association. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Herbert A. Newton, professor of mathmatics at 
Yale, has been ‘elected a member of the Royal 
Philosophical Society, of London. Professor 
Newton is the oldest active professor at Yale, hav- 
ing been connected with the university since 1852. 
The American members of the Philosophical So- 
ciety are Prof. J. D. Dana, of Yale; Prof. Simon 
Newcomb and Prof. Henry A. Rowland of Johns 
Hopkins, Baltimore. 


SPECIAL attention is called to the announce- 
ment of C. L. Webster & Co., 67 5th Ave., New 
York City, on page 322, of ‘‘The Library of 
American Literature.’ Perhaps the most valu- 
able books for all-round use, by all kinds of peo- 
ple, are the eleven volumes that make up ‘ The 
Library of American Literature,’’ edited by the 
banker poet, Edmund Clarence Stedman, and the 
gifted literary editor of the N. Y. Tribune, Miss 
Ellen Mackay Hatchinson. It would be very dif- 
ficult to conceive of a library that contains a 
greater quantity or greater variety of good things, 
or one where all these treasures are more’ intel- 
ligently arranged for ready use. The publishers 
send to all inquirers a description, which in itaelf 
is intensely interesting. The only publication 
on that subject, the work has been so thoroughly 
done that no other book on American literature 
will be necessary for many long years to come. It 
is of itself a complete library of American litera- 
ture. Every teacher and student of English will 
value it as an indispensable work for the library 
of the school and home. 


BRISTOL COUNTY, MASS. 


&The Bristol County Teachers’ Association, so 
far as the program is concerned, was a complete 
success ; so far as the teachers were concerned, it 
was a three-quarters failure,—only about a fourth 
of the teachers in the county being present. How 
to create among teachers professional interest and 
professional pride enough to devote one day a year 
to # convention of this kind is a problem that cou!d 
be easily solved by the school committees of the 
several cities and towns, for in this, as in other 
matters, the appetite comes in eating. At present, 
however, ’tis not in the bond, and therefore a on- 
vention held on Saturday will gather only those 
who are interested in anything and everything that 
concerns their work. Such a company met in the 
hall of the B. M.C. D. High School, Fall River, 
on Saturday, Nov. 5. and spent two profitable sec- 


sions in listening to practicable suggestions from 
skilled educators. 


Mr. Schwartz converted all unbelievers in manual! 
training in the public schools when he brought out 
the point that by this means a love for honest labor 
would be inculcated, and boys taught to use their 
hands as a part of their school training would no 
longer be averse to learning a trade, even if they 
had studied book-keeping and French. The his- 
tory of this science was particularly interesting to 
those who had never heard it, and the fact that 
three hundred years ago sewing and knitting were 
a part of the instruction of schoolboys, defeats the 
ery of ‘‘ New departares.’’ Mr. Allen F. Wood 
of New B.dford put the subject in its right placa, 
namely, in summer schools,—giving an account of 
his eummer’s work at Martha’s Vineyard Summer 
Institute, where pupila in the manual! training 

were taught to make simple and familiar 
uiens ls,—first, those that needed only a knife and 
sand-paper, then those requiring other tools. 

A protest against the neglect of the ‘‘ three R's’’ 
did not efface the favorable impression made by 
these speakers, though probably the most experi- 
enced teachers hoped that all the others would go 
slowly, and in the meantime make the three R's 
specialty. 

Mr. Morrill of Willimantic, Conn., on ‘‘ Ele- 
mentary Science’”?; Mr. Kelley of the Lyman 
School, East Boston, on ‘‘ Common Senee Geogra- 
phy ”?; and Miss Hyde of South Framingham, on 

‘ English in Elementary Schoola,’’ were all masters 
of their art and had much of value to impart. 
Those who had heard Mr. Morrill and Miss Hyde 
at previous conventions were doubly interested. 
Many grammar school teachers considered Mr. 
Kelley’s paper the most helpfal of the convention, 
but for pure information and general interest, no 
paper or talk of the day equaled that of Professor 
Davis of Harvard University on the ‘‘ Geography 
of Southern New England,”’ a lecture as fascinat- 
ing and instructive aa any audience could desire. 
The structure and formation of the land enclosing 
Narragansett Bay, the characters of the so-called 
rivers Taunton and Blackstone, the likeness be- 
tween Newport and Gibraltar, Watuppa and the 


Many a life has been lost 
because of the taste of cod- 
liver oil. 

If Scott’s Emulsion did 
nothing more than take that 
taste away, it would wave the 
lives of some at least of those 
that put off too long the 
means of recovery. 

It does more. It is half- 
digested already. It slips 
through the stomach as if by 
stealth. It goes to make 
strength when cod-liver oil 


would be a burden, 


Scorr & Bown, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
_ Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil —all druggists everywhere do, 1. 
24 


Ralt‘c, Sachnest and Ceylon, all tend to confiem 
Thoreau’s statement that you can find in Eastern 
Massachusetts everything in the universe in physi- 
cal geopraphy, if not in botany. The exercises 
we'e, altogether, unusually interesting and the ab- 
sentees were the losers, especially the teachers of 
geography. 

Two resolutions passed by the convention are of 
general interest, the first, recommending that a 
vote of sympathy be extended by the convention to 
the family of the late Dr. Robert F. Leighton, ex- 
pressing the sense of loss felt by the educators of 
the county in the removal of a teacher so widely 
known and hovored; and second, a suggestion to 
the incoming officers that the subject of the next 
convention be a discussion of the program of stud- 
ies for grammar schools. 

The following cfficers were nominated and 
elected for the coming year. President, Mr. 
Charles C. Ramsey, Fall River; Vice Presidents, 
Mr C. E. E. Mosher of New Bedford, Mr. J. E. 
Sears of Dighton; Secretary, Mr. James Wallis of 
Fall River; Treasurer, Mr. Henry W. Harrub of 
Taunton: Directors, Mr. E. T. Maglathlin of No. 
Easton, Mies Jane E. Gilman of New Bedford, 
Miss Mary Hamer of Taunton. 


The TEACHERS’ HOTEL 


Is booking parties now at $6 a week. This is very 
much the lowest rate offered for convenient, com- 
fortable, and respectable accommodations at the 
World’s Fair. We make a plain, square proposi- 
tion, and the plan wherever presented, 
This offer res December 1. 
C. R. LONG, Mer., 

3t 211 Wabash Ave,, Chicago. 


STA 


Christmas comes but once a year, 
And when it comes it brings good cheer. 


PAPER. 


PAPER BY THE POUND. 
ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS. 


to give satisfaction. 


No. 1.—Feor 50 Cents, 
Cards, with a cut-out, 
. 2.—F 50 Cents and 4 Cents for Postage, 
together with a Jewelled Gard with Easel attac 
No. #.—Fer $1.00, and 6 Cents for Postage, a selection of 25 Beautiful Cards, of LL. Prang 
& Co.'s; also a Handsome Souvenir Booklet. 
- a Je for Postage, a selection 0 of our largest an ’ 

Ne 5.—Fer 25 Cents and 2 Cents for Postage, 10 Prang’s, Tack’s, Ward’s, and other 
beautiful cards. 
No. 6.—Fer 50 Cents and 4 Cents for Postage, 5 Christmas Booklets, including one shaped 


e, 7 Handsome Souvenir Booklets, together with a 


together with a Christmas 


Booklet. 

. 7.—For $1.00, and 8 Cents Postag 
No. colding Fish Net Card, published by Prang & Co. 
No. 8.—_BIBTHDAY PACKET. For 50 Cents, 17 Fine Cards of Prang’s or Tuck *. 
No. 9.—SUNDAY SCHOOL PACKET, For 50 Cents, 25 Cards of Marcus Ward's 

and Prang’s Card’s, assorted. 


STAL NOTES RECEIVED. 
met oe A yy Rirthday or Anniversary, which will be selected with care for different 


tastes and ages as specified. 


Ward's, Prang’s 
FOR TEACHERS. $1.00, and for Postage. Better assortment, 10 cents 
A very choice selection, $3.00, and 20 cts. for Postage. And for 5 


and 


for postage. 
cents for 
BEACON HILL LINEN. 


pound and upwards, with p 
papers are t 


Handsome boxes of fine stationery, plain or il 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 


‘ostage, 25 Cards. no two alike. 


For $1 75 we send a copper plate, fine 
ding and Class day Invitations. 
All the work is done on our premises. 
Cards. We guarantee satisfaction 


CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 
Our cards and booklet packets have bacome a necessity in theusaads of families at 
Christmas time. 
We will send the first six packages for $3.25, postpaid, or the complete se, of mime pack- 
ages for $5.40, postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
and 4 Cents for Postage, 17 Prang & Co.’s and other fine Christmas 
fancy-shaped card of a Christmas bell emboseed. 
10 large and finer Cards from the above publish- 
hment, enclosed in protector and envelopes. 


Novelties at 15, 25, 50, 75 Cents, 


and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, 
cents and 4 


For Fashionable Use is the best Paper Made. 
COMMONWEALTH LINEN. A Medium-priced, but Fine Grade. 

U. §. TREASURY BOND. Toughest Paper made. 
CARTE ®’S TYPE-WRITING PAPERS. 


erica. Samples 
We of sheets to a pound, sent or receipt of 15 cents, 


ze and finish for fashionable correspondence. 
be corréet size.an prepay freight charges to nearest railroad station. 


d Dealers should correspond with us. 
SPECIAL OFFER. orders with friends and take advantage of ag pooh Estimates furnished for Wed- 


66 d cheapest in the mar e 
of and envelopes from 10 cemts a 


These 
Club your 


i } , and Stamping. Samples free on application. 
the best workmen and use the finest 


luminated, for 35 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, 81.00 to $3.00 each, sure 


3 Beacon Street, Boston. 


thoroughly 
. city Commercia ege, & 
Fe Nralifled teacher of the Munson system of 


immediately to 
ORCUTT, Manager 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


FOR SALE 


, Manager, 


the College, oa be bought for eto are easy terms, 
pply to 


WANTED, 
In a large New England city, a Training Teacher 
(lady) in the public schools,—a normal school : : 
uate, who has bad hing and train- 
ing. Salary, $600 RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Edueation, 
2 Romerset St.. Roston 


teac | ublic schools 
hers of every grade for our p " 
Lag) salaries varying from to $50 per month. 
Normal graduates preferred, but many others accep. 
ted. Apply to ORCUTT, Manager, 


. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 

Ina delightful city in one of the Atlantic States, a 
boarding and day school for ladies and enieren ; 8 
fine building adapted to its purpose and ——— y 
located. and 4% successful school in full a? on. 
Value of the property and good will, $18,000; : me, 
easy. Rental, $100 per month. For full particu 
apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Morphin» Habis in 10 


BONGB for Cons Bone Torre, & 


| 
| 
| 
| 
f 
| 
| 
| 
| { 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
tion, in one of i. Southern States. | | _ 
| female students, in successful 
| 
| St., Boston. | 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Price. 
Title. Author. Publisher. 
‘ Johnson Lee & Shevard, Boston $2 
Mark Hopkins . 7B 
; Ambrosi D. Lothrop Co, Boston 

mt Ae Bornier Wm. R, Jenkins, New York 60 
Lessons . Salmon Longmans. Green & Co, 1 
Naulshka Macmillan & Co, 1 
The Lesson of the Master James 
Machar Fords, Howard & Hulbert 1 00 

e ° ‘ ° ° Cook Ginn & Co, Boston 1 25 
Hale Leach, Shewell & Sanborn Bost. 40 


THE LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN anv ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON, 


Alone contains more carefully chosen, 
DRAMAS, 


ably edited, and artistically arranged 
POEMS 


ADVENTURES 
ANECDOTES, ESSAYS, POLITICS, 
BALLADS, FICTIONS, THEOLOGY, 
BIOGRAPHIES, HISTORIES, TRAVELS, 
CHARACTER SKETCHES, HUMOROUS 
CORRESPONDENCE, NARRATIVES, WITCHCRAFTS, AND 
CRITICISM, NOTED SAYINGS, WONDERS, 


ORATIONS, 


than were ever before 


thered within the same space or offered in one collection. Among those 


best competent to testify, the following have made constant use of these volumes, and highly 


recommend them: 


x-Presiden Porter obert C. Winthro Archbishop Corrigan, 
ichard Malcolm J obnston, Archbishop Ryane 
W. T. Harris, LL. D., United Oliver Wendell Holmes, auncey M. Depew, 
States Com. of Education, Hon. Robert G, ‘gers, on, Henry Watterson, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, $n. George William Curtis, Col. T.Wentworth Higginson, 
Professor John Fiske, Harvard Robert A. Pinkerton, The London Times, 
University, Richard Watson Gilder, The Century Hegezine, 
A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Amos M. Kellogg, Editor N. oel Chandler Harris, 


Congress, 


Y. School Journal, 


on. Whitelaw Reid, 
Professor David Swing, 


William Dean Howells Andrew Carnegie 

Bishop John H.Vincent, D.D., Gen. Fitz Hugh Lee, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
LL. D., Chancellor of Chau- Mrs, J. E. B. Stuart, Richard Henry Stoddard. 
tauqua University, Mrs. Roscoe Conkling, George Cary Eggleston, 

James Whitcomb Riley Hon. Charles A. Dan rs. John A, Logan, 


William E, Sheldon, Ex’Pres. Bishop Phillips Brooks, 
Cardinal Gibbons, 


National Teachers’ Ass'n, 


Charles L. Tiffany, Merchant, 
B. 0. Flower, Editor Arena, 


And thousands of others who are well known. 
The Stedman-Huatchinson Library of American Literature is indispensable to busy 


arsons whose time is limited; to children whose tastes are to be formed; to those who use books 
or entertainment and instruction, and to all who wish to know anything about books or authors, or 
who wish to improve their own conversation and writings. It will cost you nothing to ask the next book- 
agent you meet to bring you this Liprary. He will be glad to bring it. In the mean time write to 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


IN this issue will be found the announcements of 
The Century Company and every reader should 
read them. Besides the eerials which begin in the 
November and December numbers of the magazine, 
The Century has in preparation for the ensuing 
year many other important features, only a few of 


which can be announced here. ‘‘ The Cosmopolis 
City Club’’ is one of these. This is a story by 
Dr. Washington Gladden, author of ‘‘ The Chris- 
tian League of Connecticut,”’ etc., in which is told 
in a vivid and entertaining manner how the “ Cos- 
mopolis Club’’ undertook the reformation of a 


city and succeeded. The tale is so full of practi- 
cal suggestion that it is likely to give assistance to 
movements of a similar character in progress in 
various cities. ‘* Good Roads”’ will be the subject 
of other articles in The Century, the important enb- 
jects of atreet-paving and railroad-crossings being 
— by men well qualified to discuss the sub- 
ject. 
Papers on educational institutions and methods 
in America, and on many other interesting and 
important subjects, are in preparation. No region 
is too remote, no labor too great, no expense too 
heavy if it will only produce what The Century 
readers want. This is the policy that bas made 
The Century, as the Pall Mall Budget says, ‘ By 
far the best of the magarines, English or American.” 
\ Four Dollars will bring you this splendid maga- 
zine for one year. Begin with the new volume. 
November number. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Hire, and stop 


at the GRAND UNIoN 
oe OTEL, opposite Grand Cen 


t. 
600 Handeomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 


upwards per day. European plan. Eley 

a.l Modern Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 

stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 

can live better for less money at the Grand Union 

Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


As the Holiday Season approaches, the readers 
of the JOURNAL will welcome the annnal ar- 
nouncement of H. H. CaArTER & Co., 3 Beacon 
Street Boston, of Christmas Cards by Mail. Read 
the advertisement on another page carefully, espe- 
cially the offer made to ‘‘ teachers only.’’ Teach- 
ere desiring to give their pupils a token of esteem, 
and at the same time recognize the custom of the 
holiday season, should order at once one or more 
of these psckages, es we feel sure that after they 


have examined them they will desire to duplicate | Block, Rochester 


their first orders, 


The card package sent out by Mr. Carter in past 
seasons have reached to millions, and we have yet 


to hear anything but praise of the contents and 
surprise at their cheapness, when the beauty and 
excellence of the cards are considered. An exam- 
ination of the numbers prepared for 1892-93 con- 
vinces us that the offers of this season are equal to 
any ever offered before. Address H. H. CARTER 
& Co., 3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Boston Maid: ‘‘ In Boston even the bootblacks, 
some of them, have studied Latin’? New Yorker: 
‘In New York nearly all the bootblacks are pro- 
ficient in Italian.’’— Exchange. 

—I have been a sufferer from catarrh for years. 
Having tried a number of remedies advertised as 
“gure cures ’’ without obtaining any relief, I had 
resolved never to take any other patent medicines, 
when a friend advised me to try Ely’s Cream Balm. 
I did so with great reluctance, but can now testify 
that after using it for six weeks I believe myself 
cured. It is a most agreeable remedy—an invalu- 
able Balm. — Joseph Stewart, 624 Grand Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 


— Mother.—‘‘Is Johnny Judson well yet?” 
Little Dick.—‘ I guess so. I heard his mother 
ecoldin’ him this mornin.’ ’’—Good News. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s “‘SooTHING SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their- 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhoa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— The law-breaker may not boast bimeself an 
early riser, but he is quite apt to be up before the 
judge. — 
hold physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by "an East India missionay the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consump on, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throatand Lung affections 
also a geo and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger- 
man, French, or — with full directions for pre 
paring and using. ent ig il by addressing, with 
stamp, naming this paper, . A. NOYES, 820 Power's 

eow 


place one of Ksterbrook’s smooth writing pens. 


SOME USEFUL BOOKS. 


Parents frequently inquire for books that will 
help them in their work for their — To 
i tial er to this question we desire in 
describe three little volames 


Sherwood & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
published by Geo. Sherw They are written by 


Mrs. Harriet J. Willard, and are ealled ‘* Prim- 


Build Fires in Open Grates or Heating Stoves; 
Setting the Table: Waiting at Table; Clearing 
Tables; Washing Kitchen Dishes and Iron Ves- 
sels; Washing Table Dishes, Glass, and Silver; 
How to Keep the Kitchen in Good Order; Care of 
Kerosene Lamps; On the Care of the Cellar, Out- 
aide Steps, and the Back Yard; the Care of the 
Person; with a final review lesson. This is the 
form of each lesson : The process ie firet described 
in a clear, simple way, and then the instruction is 
summarized in rules to be committed to memory. 
Comments and hints about teaching the lesson fol- 
low. Inthe appendix are six songs to be learned 
and eung with the lessons to which they are appro- 
priate. Their titles are: Fire Song,” Setting 
the Table,” ‘‘ Waiters’ Song,’ ‘Clearing the 
Table,’ “Song of the Lamps,’’ and ‘* Washing 
Song.’”’ 


NEW AND ARTISTIC GIFT BOOKS. 


Mesns. Lee and Shepard,, Boston, have ready 
for the Fall Trade of 1892, and also for the Holi- 


days, @ list of bocks of rare aud artistic beauty, 
and of great merit—considered as reading matter. 
Prominent among the illustrated works are ‘'San- 
Prints in Sky Tivts,’’ by Irene E. Jerome. This 
book has 30 charming illustrations, accompanied 
by appropriate selections in poetry and prose, with 
elegant cover design, 74 x 11} iv.; price, $3. ‘‘The 
“Fallow Ficld,’’ by Julia C. R. Dorr, illustrated 
by reproductions of charcoal sketches by Zulma 
De Lacy Steele, 25 ia number, 8} x 11 inches, full 
gilt and gilt edges; price, $3.00. It is a rare 
book uniting the beauty of art and the beauty of 
thought. “ My Little Friends’’ contains portraits 
of beautiful children, collected by E. Heinrichs, 
boxed, white leatherette cover; price, $2. This 
book will be welcomed by parents and lovers of 
beautiful children, pictures of whom are gathered 
from all parts of the country. An ‘* Edition 
de Luxe ’’ of only 200 copies is to be published at 
$5.00 each; the Mand Humphrey Ivorines of il- 
lustrated Hymns and Poems, are $1.25 each; ‘*The 
Royal Favorites,’ a series of illustrated hymns 
and poems, at 60 cents each. Among the beanti- 
fal holiday gifte are: Around the Calendar Year 
for 1893, with entirely new designs in colors by J. 
Pauline Sunter; 44 x 51, inches; price, 50 cente. 
Calendar Frames for the above in heavy silver 
plate, with calendar, $3.00 and $2.50 each. Mis- 
cellaneous books of special interest are ‘‘ Quabbin,”’ 
by Francis H. Underwood, LL.D., illustrated ; 
$200. ‘‘A Woman’s Philosophy of Love,’’ by 
C. F. Corbin; price, $1.50. ‘‘ The Douglas Nov- 
els,”’ $1.50 each; The ‘‘ Good Company Series ”’ 
(22), $1 each. In educational books the list is ex- 
cellent, including ‘‘A Pathfinder in American His- 
tory,’’ Part I., by Gordy and Twitchell; ‘* Pictur- 
esque Geographical Readers,’’ by King. “ Essays 
Relating to Edueation,’’ by Venable, etc. In 
Juveniles this list is very full, including Ingersoll 
Lockwood’s “ Wonder Book.?? Works by J. F. 
Trowbridge, Oliver Optic, Prof. De Millés. Thos. 
Wentworth Higginson, Mrs. Perry, Mrs. Hopkins, 
etc. Recent publications include ‘‘ Matter, Ether, 
and Motion,’’ by Prof. Dolbear; ‘‘ Wood Notes 
Wild,”’ and ‘‘ The Golden Cross,’’ by John Vance 
Cheney; ‘‘ Talks on Graphology”; ‘‘ The Pre- 
sumption of Sex,’’ by Oscar Fay Adams; “ Witch- 
craft in Salem Village in 1692”’; ‘‘The New 
World and The New Book,’’ by Thos. W. Hig- 
ginson; ‘‘Speeches, Lectures and Letters,’’ by 
Wendell Phillipe; ‘‘ The Spirit of the New Edu- 
cation,’”’ by Mrs. L. P. Hopkins; ‘‘ Handbook of 
School Gymnastics of the Swedish Syetem,’’ by 
Baron ils Posse; ‘Geometry and Faith,” by 
Thomas Hill, LL.D.; “The Star Edition of 
Scakespeare,’’ etc. They are also new editions 
of Irene E. Jerome’s Art Books, and the works of 
Margaret Macdonald Pullman, Kate Tannatt 
Woods, Kellogg, Headley, Towle, Dr. Hayes, and 
others, present an unequaled catalogue of stories 
for boys. For full catalogue address Lee and 
Shepard, 10 Mlik St., Boston, Mass, 


Look over these symptoms: headache, ob 
struction of nose, discharges falling into 
throat — sometimes profuse, watery, and 
acrid, at others, thick, tenacious, mucous 
purulent, bloody, putrid : 


; smell and taste impaired, and genera] 
debility. You won’t have all of ion at 
once; probably only a few of them; but 
they mean Catarrh. 

And the proprietors of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 
Remedy mean to cure it, if you'll let them, 
no matter how bad or how long standing. 

If they can’t, they'll pay you $500 in cash. 
be mean that, too, just as it’s printed. 

They offer you the money —or a certain 
cure, if you'll take their medicine. But if 
they weren’t certain of the cure, they'd never 
offer you the money. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Review of Reviews for November ig a 
splendidly illustrated namber, and contains a 
great number of new and timely portraits of inter- 
esting people. Among these are the two new 
American presidents, Crespo and Pena; and sev- 
eral eminent men who have recently died. The 
full-page frontispiece consists of a composite pho- 
tograph of the feces Of the eeventeen members of 
the Gladstone cabinet. In the ‘‘ Progress of the 
World’? there is a résumé by the (editor of the 
methods the two great parties have used in waging 
the battle of American politics. The department 
entitled ‘*‘ Current History in Caricature,” repro- 
duces a number of cartoons that have been actually 
influential in the campaign. There are also eum- 
maries cf recent important articles upon political 
methods which have appeared in other periodicals, 
In a recent number the article entitled ‘‘ How to 
Learn a Langusge in Six Months,’’ has attracted 
wide attention and created lively discussion. In 
this number appears the third on this subject, giv- 
ing a report of Jack Stead’s progress after being 
under instruction in the French language three 
months. The result is that little Jack now talks 
French like a native. Mr. W. T. Stead, under the 
title ‘‘The Uncrowned Qaeen of American De- 
mocracy,’’ contributes a most entertaining and 
appreciative character sketch of Miss Frances Wil- 
ard, president of the World’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. The article contains!numerous illus. 
trations. ‘ Ought Mrs. Maybrick To Be Tortured 
to Death ?’’ Mr. Stead, the English'editor, has un- 
dertaken to investigate the matter, and comes out 
with a strong article, taking the American side of 
the case. e shows that Mre. Maybrick was con- 
demned on insufficient evidence, and that her 
treatment is a ecandal upon the name of English 
justice. Americans interested in modern litera- 
ture and current reform, will thoroughly enjoy the 
brilliant character sketch of Bjérnstjerne Bjorn- 
son, the Norwegian patriot, reformer, and novelist. 
The article is from the pen of Prof. Chas. Collin, of 
the University of Christiana, Norway. Price, 
$2.50 a year. New York City. 


—The Popular Science Monthly for Novembe! 
contains articles of great value, and shows that 
the plans of actual human life are as wonderful as 
those of the ideal life of fiction or poetry. Sara 
Jeanette Duncan has the first place, with a study 


of the mixed race of India, entitled ‘‘ Eurasia.” 
Dr. Wesley Mills treats of ‘‘ The Nataral or Sci- 
entific Method in Education,” showing what bas 
been discovered as to the way in which the brain 
receives and records impressions, and illustrating 
it with diagrams of special areas in the brain. 
Dr. T. Lauder-Brunton discusses ‘‘ Posture and 
its Indications,” and novelty is given by odd illas- 
trations. Prof. Joseph Jastrow has a paper on 
Problems of Comparative Psycholgy.”’ M. 
Armand Sabatier, under the title ‘‘ The Synthesis 
of Living Beings,” discusses the question whether 
it will ever be possible to put together by chemi- 
cal processes a creature having life. ‘‘ Economic 

Trees”’ are described by Frederick Le Roy Sar- 
gent, with illustrations. The works of ‘‘ The 
Latest Arithmetical Prodigy,’ are described by 
M. Alfred Binet. Some remarkable ‘‘ Rsasoning 
Animals” are put on record by Allen Pringle. 
Miss Alice Carter writes of ‘‘ Color in Flowering 
Plants.”” A practical r on ‘* Modern Ner- 
vyousnees and its Cure,’’ is by Dr. Bilsinger; 9° 


account of “The First German Paper-Maker,” 
with pictures of his mill, is given by Ed 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren 8t., New York. Prico 60 cts, 


COLD 


NEW | Subscription to the 
Journal of Education will secure 


one year’s subscription to the 


NEw ENG. Pus. Co., 
Somerset St., Boston, Mass 


— Place a guard on your lips, but in a penholder GEOGRAPHICAL MAGASINE (monthly, 82.00 9 « 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
MACE to the Journai of Education will 
secure a year’s subscription to th? 
Quarterly Register of Current History 
NEw Ena. Pos. CO. 
Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 


($1 00 a year) 


| 
ers of Domestic Science,’ the three forming & pw 
series of text-books for industrial schools and homes. 
The first treats of kitchen and dining-room work ; 
the second, of the parlor, bed-room, and laundry ; 
and the third of the art of cooking. The matter 
is in the form of familiar lessons, and the author 
states her design in the following words: “‘This| 
little book haa been written with the design of far- 
nishing a primer so cheap that it can be placed in 
the hands of every little girl who needs instruction 
upon the subjects herein treated.”’ 
The first book contains twelve lessons treating 
————— = | the following subjects in tho order named: How 
o Build a Fire in a Cooking Stove; How to 
| 
| 
A> 
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Grosse; and J. B., Mann answers the question 
‘‘Are Business Profits Too Large?’’ Dr. W. C. 
Cahall contributes a historical account of the orga- 
nizations for scientific discovery in the land of 
Columbus and Galileo, and the body of the number 
closes with a sketch and portrait of Henry Walter 
Bates. In the Editor’s Table some dangers con- 
nected with our mode of electing presidents are 
pointed art, and the people are told how they can 
aid in the prevention of cholera epidemics. Thig 
number begins a new volume. New York: D, 
Appleton & Co. 50 cts. a number; $5.00 a year. 


— Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine for No- 
vember contains very interesting matter relating to 
geographical subjects. Among the articles ‘are: 
‘‘ Social Life Among the Laborers of Fo-Keni,”’ 
by Edward Bedloe, United States Consul; ‘‘ The 
Wind an Erosive Agency,’’ by A. P. Neleon; the 
eighth paper by Chaplain William H. Parker, on 
‘* Colambus and His Times;’’ ‘‘ Effect of Climate 
on the Habits of Birds,’’ by Archer W. Douglass; 
“The Prisons of Siberia,’’ the testimony of the 
Inspector General; The North Carolina Coast,” 
by Garton Pool; ‘‘The Imperial Canal,’”’ by 
United States Consul of China; ‘ River Valleys 
and Waterfalls,’? by Ralph S. Tarr; ‘On the 
Movement of the Earth’s Crust,” by A. Blytt; 
“Secret Societies in China’’; ‘* The Origin and 
Diffasion of Cholera,’’ by Surgeon Cormick, C. I. 
E.; and “ The Value of the Globe,’’ by Wm. M. 
Goldthwaite. The department of Editor’s Opin- 
ions, Young Folks’ Geographical Corner, Geo- 
graphical Corner, Geographical Notes and Ques- 
tions and Answers are rich with facts and sugges 
tions. This is a very usefal monthly for the 
teacher and student, Price, $2.00 a year. New 
York: William M. Goldthwaite. 


—The Eclectic Magazine fo: November has nine- 
teen carefully selected articles from the best for- 
eign periodicals, and gives the readers a résumé of 


the leading writers of the Old World on current 
topice of thought and intereet. Among the very 
able articles are ‘‘ New Japan,”’ by F. T. Piggott; 
*« The Growth of Industrial Peace,’”’ by John Rae; 
‘The Last Great Roman—Stiliccho,’’ by Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell Bart,” M.P.; The Stategic 
Value of Egypt,’ by Major Otto Wachs; “ The 
Remnant of a Great Race,’’ by Henry Wolff; 
“ Jupiter’s Satelites,’”? from Saturday Review. 
“The Storage of the Nile’? from same magazine; 
“Where Did Columbus First Land in 1492 ?”’ by 
Sir H. A. Blake; “On Essential Characteristics 
of French Literature,’’ by Ferdinand Braneti¢re ; 
“The Suan Among His Peers,’’ by J. Ellard Gore ; 
‘Progress in Aerial Navigation,’”? by Hiram S. 
Maxim, and ‘* The Dread of Thought,’’ from The 
Spectator. The Foreign Literary Notes and Mis- 
cellany are as usual of great value and interest to 
intelligent readers. Price, $5.00 a year; single, 
copy, 45 cente. New York: 144 Eighth St.: EF, 
R. Pelton. 


—Romance for November has grouped charac- 
eristic stories by Nathaniel Hawthorne, Edgar 
Allan Poe, Mary Hartwell Catherwood, Henry 


S. Brooke, Sherwood Bonner, Mary E. Wilkins, 
and Harriet Prescott Spofford — the last of whom 
contributes a thrilling Thanksgiving story. The 
East, the Weat, the North, and the South are alike 
represented in these vigorous and picturesque nar- 
ratives, among which are hbalf.a-dozen uncom- 
monly strong original ones, This is the third in 
the magazines series of “ special numbers’ illus- 
trating the fiction of different nations, which sre 
proving as popular as they are novel. Romance is 
issued by Romance Publishing Co. New York: 
Subscription, $2.50 a year. 


— Cassell’s Family Magazine for November is 
an attractive number. ‘‘The Chapel of the 
Pyx,”’ the mysterious chamber under Westminster 
Abbey, is described in anillustrated paper. “Two 
Popular Styles of Art-Needlework,’’ will interest 
the nimble fingered members of the family. ‘An 
Artist’s Haunt ’’ describes with pen and pencil the 
beantifal little village of Bosham on the English 
coast. ‘How We Came Down from the Stilte’’ 
is an entertaining story of Alpine travel. There 
are several continued stories, and the usual de- 
partments. New York: Cassell & Co. 


— With the November issue The Pansy begins 
& new year, and judging by the good things in- 
cluded, it begins in good earnest. Mre. Alden 
(Pansy) and Margaret Sidney will each have a 
new serial, the latter being Columbian Year 
Sketches. Boston: D, Lothrop Co. 


St. Nicholas begins a new volume (the 20th), 
with the current issue, and is fortunate enough to 


have an exquisite poem by Whittier as a leading 
attraction. Kate Douglas Wiggin and John Bar- 
roughs algo assist in making this iesue plexing and 
valuable. New York: The Century Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED- 


The Catholic World; terms, $4,00 a year. New 
York: 120 West Sixtieth St. 

Educational Review, for November; terms, $3.00 
ayear. New York: Co. 

he Journal of the Franklin Institute, for Novem- 
terms, $5.00 a year. Phila.: The Franklin In 

The Overland Monthly, for November; terms, 

300 a year. San Francisco: Overland Monthly Co. 

Our Little Ones and the Nursery, for November; 
terms, $1.50a year. Boston: Russell Pub, Co. 

Health, for November; terms, $1.00 a year. Bos 
ton: 132 Boylston St. 


p | ES RemedyFree. INSTANTRELIEF, Find 
curein 10 days. Never returns; no 


no salve; no suppository. A victim 


. in vain every remedy has discovered a 
simple cure, which he wil! mail free to his fellow suf- 
Address 4, ii. REV RS, Bes 9290, New York 


THE WHOLE FAMILY. 


SOMETHING FOR EVERY MEMBER. HI 


The greatest value for the least mo 
ney of any m 

world. Five serial stories and over'ld 
: 8 for young and old, by best authors. Hundreds of po- 
ome, anecdotes, etc. Departments on The Household, 
ea and Fiowers, Popular Science, Current Events, 
—— » Muric. Religious and Moral Questions, New 

ooks, etc. 250 Valuable Prizes. 
1 0 CTS in stamps for a 3 months subscri tion. 

« Over 300 pages and 250 superb Illustrations. 


Russell Pub’ng Co., 196 Summer 8t , Boston. 


The Miami Medical College, 
143 Twelfth 8t., Cincinnati, O., 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education. 

Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 


Geachers’ Agexcies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. &. 
Established 1856, 
3 East 14th Street, NM. W. 


Teachers Agency 
OF RELIABL 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 

Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 

schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 

and renting of school property. 

Best references furnished. 


MIRIAM COYRIERE. 
150 Firra AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & ton M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces, Cattalogues on 

Asher. a 00: 
: 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


171 Broadway, 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, 774, 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’! Readers. 
Theomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Beed’s Werd Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellegg’s Bhetoric, and Literature, 
Hiutchisen’s Physiclogy aud Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. 1. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset St., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, ae i } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written, 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. sow 


EMPIRE , A Complete History of Britain 
THE s and the British People. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. ce, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
ressed yet complete pane adapted in every particular 
bo class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
r an ev ons 
and excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
of published 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 88 E. 17th St.. New York. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Bes N UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
os to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ANDLEB SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS 
Oe N.H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
- the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all brarches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and i, 
rner of Exeter 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
M For! Both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
E. H. 1, Principal. 
HOOL 
TATE NORMAL 80 Mass. 


ulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


RMAL SUHOCL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
sexes. For analogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


RMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
only. For catalogues, 
Principal. D. B. HaGaR, Ph.D. 


SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
TATE 


G. GREENOUGH, President. 


THEN \ORRESPONDING with Adver- 
mention this Journal. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


first experience is costly to some men, but here is the principal of a promi 
nent New Yo: 
Parte schoo! who likes it so well he means to try again. It is told trem E. A. Parks, 
os 3 nion School, Clarence, dated Oct. 23, ‘I wish to Say to you that we are very much pleased 
with Miss . when you recommended to us as a teacher of Commercial branches Sheis all you ree- 


ommended and more, and is proving suc our first experience with Te 

achers’ Agencies 
cessful beyond our expectations. This is T and I presume will not be our last. I have no 
axe to grind in writing this letter, but it is fairly your due ’’ — Now turn to the teacher’s side. Here is a 


letter from Principal O. J Blakesley, Brackettville, Texas, dated Oct. 24: ‘ Yo 
thank you for your service and for the ease with which I secured this place holed ae ee - 
Some people distrust Agencies, bet if they ERK PERIENCE 
s, bu eya 
they are likely to have similar experience. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: c. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300 Seeks Tea 
ch 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without Seen 


L Sones the past four months “— we +. filling positions, and daily 
f ve new vacancies come in. any of the beat poaiti in Coll 

State Normals, Academies, and city schools have been filled by us this searon. 
are two of our best months. Many vacanciee are now filled by uson very Short notice, Send for 
Hand-Book. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager, The School and College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


& SCOTT, {10 Tremont Street, Boston. 

6 have secu 4 large number of desirable positions for experienced teachers who have been s . 
ful in their work, and for inexperienced teachers who have bad good training and who have been willing 
to accept compasatively smal! salaries to begin because of their inexperience. To all such teachers we 
extend an invitation to register with us, as the probabilities of our helping such are so strong as to lead us 
to believe that our business relations would be mutually beneficial. Registration blanks and circulars free. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
OF heey! FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FRER, 
mon 8, ve., a Ave.,|371 Main Street, 12014 So.Spring St., 
Boston, Mass. | New York, Chicago, Ill. Hartford, Conn. | tee Gal. | Oreanington Bide: ‘ 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We are getting calls 
for such teachers at all seasons of the year, and feel confident that we can be of ser* 
vice to those who are seeking positions. Send stamp for Application Form, 


H, P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
E. F. Boston, Mass. 


CETS PLACES FOR TEACHERS. 
® 5 Charges no advance Registration Fee but depends on RESULTS, 


Supplies First-Class Teachers for all grades, 
Over Eighteen Hund Send stamp for sample list of Places Filled and Application Form. 


Positione Filled. UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 44 St., N.Y. 
THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


potions, (addres RUGGLES & CO. Pg 


an increased » should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, 
FOR REGISTRATION ; commission only. Business-like | AMERICAN 
0 Fi E, E service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teachers, or SCHOOL 
Tutors for public or private Schools, Academies, Colleges, 
or Families. Vacancies in variety, —- many of the best. Blanks for stamp. BUREAU. 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 2 West Fourteenth St., New York. Estab. 1885. 


PPLY TO 


SPAULDING & MERRILL, 


(Teachers’ Agents) 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
qvery and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been 80 numerous as during the current year. 


SomE REASONS WHY THIS BUREAU HAS GAINEDAND DESERVES THE CONFIDENCE AND 
PATRONAGE OF 80 LARGE A CONSTITUENCY OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS ALL 


OVER THE NATION. 

1. Because it is the oldest Teachers’ Agency; 3. Because the number of our candidates is 
in New England, having been established large and embraces many of the ablest teach- 
in 1876. ers, male and female, in the profession. 

2. Because its Manager for the last eleven| 4. Because all applications for teachers re- 
years is a professional educator, and has ceive prompt and careful attention. 
become familiar with the condition and wants| 5. Because our pledge for fair dealing and 
of every grade of schools, and the necessary | devotion to the interests of our patrons has 
qualifications of teachers. | been redeemed. 

Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school offeers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


For positions to teach and the 
best teachers. 7 years estab- 
lished; hundreds of positions 
filled. Vacancies now. 


Common 
Animal Forms. 


Lessous in Zoology. 


By CLARABEL GILMAN. 
Boards. Fully Illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


is the outcome of ten years’ experience in teaching elementary science. It 
ied euttines of what the cuter has found it wise to attempt with children, ~_* 
offered to the teacher in the hope that it may prove suggestive and helpful. A — 
effort has been made to remove stumbling-blocks by explaining points of —— that are 
likely to be puzzling, by giving minute directions for procuring and hand ing scone, 
and by providing simple outline drawings that can be quickly copied upon the blackboar 
by one who has little artistic talent. 

Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 

Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


° The new subscriber who sends a year’s 
Subscribe for the Journal of Education Now. wiserivion xow li receive the ni: 


hirty-sizth, 
pages. (Price, $2.50 year.) 


shy we say, SU 
fty issues of the coming year. That is u 


" . The volume which begins with the first issue tr. January 
ell ; for 25 numbers make a volume,—a portly on, too, of 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO. 


307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


HISTORY. 


Boltwood’s Ouiline of 
with wide margin for recordin 
» work, for Reading Circles, 


Callahan’s Outlines of United States History. With notes (Ex 
ntly comprehensive for the more ex 
re led to see that events hi 
being given to causes and results. Every student or teacher of 


quarto, 102 paxes, 
reading. Invaluable for ‘* Laboratory 


By mail, 25 cents. Sufficie 
suit a briefer course. The pupilsa 


copy. Only a quarter, by mail. 


Selections from the Writings of Geo. 
The table of contents: Biographical Sketches, Tribute to the En lish 
Description of Colonial Virginia, The Pilgrims. The Reformation, 
Locke and Penn, The Christian Religion, The Puritans, Cromwell, 


mail, 40 cents. 


Washington, John Adams, A 

Lincoln, The American Revolution, Influence of 

Revolution. 

historian has kindly g 
illustrate his literary style, These extracts w 
in the most beautiful rhetoric.”—W. W. G. 


bigail Adams, Declaration of Independence, 


iven me permission to prepare a volume of selections 
ill certainly show that the facts of history may be 


Mailing price, 60 cents. Large 
t for reference and for Collateral 
and for getting up examinations. 


istory. 
Excelien 


penential System). 
tended course, but is also arranged to 
nge upon each other, much attention 

nited States History should have a 


Bancroft. By Rev. W. W. Guse. By 

n 
Luther and Calvin, r Williams, 
The Hudson, Franklin, Lexington, 
Thomas Jefferson, Abraham 
and the 


that will 
presented 


the Reformation, The Arcadians, Wesley 


ETHICS. 


The Virtues and Their Reasons. 


and treats of virtues and duties upon a basis of conduct upon which all can meet, and 
plain, logical arguments for them as will at once appeal to the mind of every person. 


false note or insipid paragraph in the volume. 


By mail, $1.35. The author begins with Kindness, 


resents such 
here is not a 


ASTRONOMY. 


Colberus Fixed Stars, or Map of the Heavens. 


For out-door study, by mail 50 


cents. Small and compact. Shows the position of all the stars in the first four magnitudes in each 
constellation. By the use of this book of maps you can locate a star or constellation as readily as you 


can your town on & state map. 
Christie’s Astronomy. 


Revised and rewritten by EL1As COLBERT. 


States and explains 


in 137 small pages the principal facts in astronomy. It is easy and comprehensive. By mail, 40 cents. 


SPEAKERS. 


Boy 
Sherwood’s Primary Speaker. 


Hibbard’s Dialogues. By mail, 30 cents. 


den’s Primary Speaker. By mail, 75 cents. Prepared especially for the little ones. 
‘ou know how aimeuit it 4 to find soeetions for the wee ones. , 


By mail, 30 cents, 


PRIMERS OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


In Three Books, By M 


Book No. I, 
Book No. III, First Book in the Art of Cookery. 


WRITING 
Analytical Writing Charts. 


Kitchen and Dining-Room Work. 
Book No. II, Parlor, Bed-Room, and Laundry. 


rs. HARRIET WILLARD. 
By mail, 25 cents. 
By mail, 25 cente. 
By mail, 25 cents. 


CHARTS. 


By mail, $250. Consist of eighteen double faced car 


exposing six inch script letters and figures, spaced and analyzed according to the Analytical System o 
Penmanship. The set is neatly encased in a box, each card having a suspension ring for hanging on 


the wall. 
Address 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 


307 and 309 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mention this Journal. 


Valuable Geographical Readers. - 


‘THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE” Series. Five volumes now ready: First Lessons, 
Glimpses of the World, and Gur Own Country, for Third Reader grade; Our American 
Neighbors, and Modern Europe, for Fourth Reader grade. Additional volumes. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, . 


Boston, New York. 
Chicago, Philadelphia. 


Saturday Class for Teachers. 


PECIAL INSTRUCTION in Delsarte, 


S 


specialists in Boston, from 10 to 12, every Saturday. 


Gesture, Vocal and Physical Culture, dy dest 


Terms: $20 a Term, #40 a Year. 
Send for circulars, or call at College rooms. 


BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


62 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 


MECHANICS’ FAIR, 


Mechanics’ Building, Boston, 
Oct. 5 to Dec. 3: Daily, 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Six acres of displays, comprising an exhibit of th 
latest and best specimens in aif lines of cur New 
England industries. 


Admission 25 Cents. 


Teachers What Book Do You Want ? 


j We furnish books in any line. 
We quote prices. We send cat- 
alogues of any publisher. We want to serve you. 
We are prompt and reliable. Give us a trial order. 


WOMEN’S BOOK CO., 


4t 


Woodside, N. Y. 


Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
six by send- 
Za new yearly subscription. 
NEW ENG. PLB. CO., 3 Somerset 8t , Boston. 


| QONGS) OF HISTORY. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
bound in cloth. Price, 
Address NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 


5 Graded 
A P P L E T 0 N § ists for |Primers, Manuals, Textbooks, &. 
braries, and Topical BASSINI'S ART OF SINGING. 
Lists for teachers’, Edited by R. StTORR WILLIAMS. A practical text- 
students’, and readers book for the cultivation of the voice. 1t treats the 
reference. Should be subject in a forcible scientific manner. A work of 


great excellence. Prices: Soprano or Mezzo So- 
no complete, $3 00; abridged, $250; Tenor, 
.00; Baritone, $3 00. 


EMERSON'S VOCAL METHOD. 

By L. O. Emerson. A concise method for voice 
Training. The recognized ability of the author en- 
sures the very bestinstruction The method is un- 
usually insoresting being free from monotonous 
studies. One of the finest works extant. Two 
editions: (1) Soprano; (2) Contralto, Baritone and 
Bass. Price, post 


each $1.50, pard, 
SCIENCE AND ART OF MUSIC. 


By RoBERT CHALLONER. An excellent and com- 
plete work; including in its scope musical com. 
sition. 305 pages, full cloth, gilt lettered. Part 

., 10 chapters; Part II.. 28 chapters. The book is 
made up throughout withmarginal notes, which are 
very heiptul to the student. Price $1.50, postpaid. 


PETERS’ BURROWES' PIANO PRIMER. 


This edition contains twice as much matter as the 
old edition of J. F. Burrowes. Be sure and ask for 
Peters’ Burrrowes’ Primer. Price, 40 cts , postpaid. 


HOW SHALL | TEACH? 


By Dr. LoweLL Mason’ Explaining Dr. Mason’s 
system ofi:struction. Price, 38 cents, postpaid. 


TALOZZIAN MUSIC TEACHER: or Cla 
Instructor in Elementary Music. 


By Dr. LowELL MASON and THEODORE F. SEw- 
ARD. Price. $1.50, postpaid. 


LOBE'S CATECHISM OF MUSIC. 


Price, Boards, 50 cents. Paper, 40 cents, postpaid. 


COMMON SENSE CATECHISM. 


By NICHOLS; 30 cents, postpaid. 


DAY SSHOOL CROWN. 


By Coas WALKER Ray. Just issued; arudiment- 
ary text book for schools. Price, 20 cents, post- 
paid, or $15.00 per 100 not prepaid. 


LUDDEN’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
MUSICAL TERMS. 


By W. LuppEN. Price, Boards, $1.00; Cloth, $1.25. 


MOORE'S DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL 
INFORMATION. 


By J. W. Moore, Price, Boards, $1.25; Clo., $1.50, 


KINKEL’S COPY BOOK. 


A method of instruction by copy practice. Price. 
15 cents, postpaid. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & C0., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


in the hands of every book- 
buyer in the land. 
SEND FOR THEM. 


LISTS 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York 


AN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


IN ONE PIECE. 
Ne joints on outside to come apart. Fits any 
beok from 32mo to Svo, without cutting. 


Price per 100, $150 net, postpaid. 
= Send for 


Ww. BEVERLEY HARISON;, 
569 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


of kinds. 1 


The Isaac Pitman Phonographic Teacher (15c.), 
and Manual of Phonography (40c.) have been added 
to the list of text books i / by the NEW YORK 
| 4 EDUCATION. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 

‘ake Lessons, Metropolitan School of Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave., cor. 17th Street. 

Alphabet and Catalogue mailed free. 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 3 East 14th St., New York. 


Franklin Fountain Pen. 


Patented March 22, 1892. 


One filling does for a week’s writing. Pen is best 
quality Gold, Iridum Pointed, and will last a life- 
time If used carefully. The Franklin Pen never 
floods or leaks, and writes the instant pen touches 
the paper. PRICE, EACH, $2.50. 


ia Sold by all first-class Stationers and 
Jewelers everywhere, 


FRANKLIN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., 
51 No. Tenth St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Somnle free. Territory, De. Reideman, 775 Bway. 


PRANG’S 
Standard Colored Papers. 


These Papers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary features 


of the Prang Course of Instruction in Color. 
The Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes having been adupted after 


long study of the theory, and wide experience in the actual use of color well with 
leading artists and colorists in this country and abroad. 
Each Normal Color is supplemented, cn the one side by two tints making a gradual approach toward 
ban light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus producing a scale of five tones 
‘or each color. Each Normal Tint, and Shade has been considered, not merely in itself, but also in its re- 


lations to the monochrone scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding scales of other Colors. 


These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 
For further particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington 8t., Boston. 43-47 East Tenth St., N.Y. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


9 Appleton Street, Boston. 
POR MEN AND WOMEN. 
AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 


Established by 
Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889. 


HH BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N. : 


Can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for Sch 
ool or Miscellaneous Books, 
wherever published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


Catalogues of and estimates for School and Library Books on application. 


Drawing Papers 


you know what we can do for you. 


Colored Pa 


HERE is more magic in the 


ALso, CLINTON HALL, AsToR PLACE, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Our location 


pers 


sample book. Prices and full description of ou 


list of Games and Toys, the fruitage of thirty years. Write for 


little pamplet “The Bradle 
papers, unless you feel obli 
r color outfit in the catalog 


word Kindergarten this fall. 
it. 


Specially for School Use. 
‘‘ Patent Machine Hand Made, 
you will find the quality excell 
and experience ought to be o 


For Teaching Color, both “coated” and « 


y Color Scheme,” 
ged to buy the “ 
ue, 


Everybody wants the material. 


R We make the “ Parchment,” * Springfield White Sketching,” 
Dotted Practice,” and “ Practice, No. 20.” If you send for samples, 


ent, and the catalogue sh th 
f service to you. ’ ows that the prices are right. Do not buy till 


engine colored,” are our specialty. Send for the 
and ask us to throw ina sample book of the “coated” 


Mailed free. engine colored,” in which case you will want that kind of a 


We manufacture it. We also have a 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Sprincrietp, Mass. 


—— 
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